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Sy FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 


of the 1 of 
per 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
Hlowers-by- Witt 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (DEPT. R.H.S.) 
358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.14 


“WINGED MERCURY” 
SIGN AT YOUR LOCAL FLORISTS 
— your gucrantee of satisfaction — 
BON VOYAGES 


CLOCHES FOR 
AND TOMATOES 


Extraordinary success is attending the use by vine growers of the Chase 
‘Vine’ Cloche, the largest and tallest roche. in the whole Chase range. 


THE CHASE ‘VINE’ CLOCHE 
Three sheets of glass are used. Two 
side glasses 24” square, one of which 
is instantly removable for access to 
crops without affecting stability. 
The third sheet forms a flat top 
22” long, leaving a1” gap at each end 
to let the ‘leaders’ go on growing 
beyond the cloche. 
The roof glass of the tomato (T) 
cloche is the full length of 24”. 
PACK OF ; (either style) {3-2-6 
extra 


Chase 


Send to-day for new Chase Catalogue and address of nearest Stochist 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MDX. 


BIRTHDAYS 
SICKNESS 
y 
a Wherever you ste the “ Winged Mercury” sign you will find vi Se 
of miles away. —— \ 
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WHITE LEAD PAINT 
IL A S T S Its durability shows up to particular advantage 


under the severe conditions of greenhouse 
painting. White Lead Paint forms an elastic film which will follow the seasonal 
swelling and shrinking of timber without cracking ; it stands up well to the high 
humidity ; it adheres firmly and, wearing evenly, rarely needs burning off.... 
very important, this, for it is almost impossible completely to burn off old paint 
from glazing bars without taking the glass out first. 


a 


The paints we recommend for greenhouses are : 


COOKSON’S CRESCENT BRAND 

AND JOHNSON’S ‘J’ BRAND 

BOTH GENUINE White Lead Paints: their 
pigment content is 100% basic carbonate 
white lead. They are craftsman’s paints and 
give excellent protection under the severest 
conditions. Both are easy to use and have a 
high spreading rate. 


IBEX ‘GREENHOUSE’ 

WHITE LEAD BASE OIL PAINT 

A paint made especially for greenhouses and 
selected by test from no less than 81 white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It flows smoothly 
from the brush, spreads evenly, and cuts-in 
cleanly on sash bars. It has great adhesion and 
durability. A gallon covers 1,000to 1,200sq. ft. 


These paints are obtainable from your supplier in the usual containers up to 5-gallon drums. 
Literature is available on request. 


ASSOCIATED 


Ibex House, Minories, EC3 LONDON 


Crescent House NEWCASTLE « 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


Lead Works Lane CHESTER 


Export enquiries to: — The Associated Lead Manufacturers Export Co. Ltd., Ibex House, Minories, London, EC3 
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THE FINEST VALUE IN 
QUALITY LAWNMOWERS 


Buy your WEBB Hand or Electric Lawnmower 
NOW—and enjoy lawn perfection! Built by 
the WEBB range includes 
models suit every pocket — including 
(£6- 10°7 inc. P.T.), * WASP’ 
(£7°18-7 inc. P.T.), ‘WITCH’ (£11-3-1to ine. 
P.T.), and ‘ TWO-SPEED DE LUXE’ (£13°13°8 
inc. P.T.); Hand Machines, and 12° and 14” 
ELECTRIC Lawnmowers (prices from £24°17°6 
inc. P.T.—the 14” size being available as a self- 
model). 


*TWO-SPEED 
DE LUXE’ 
Super 
dual-purpose | 


roller-type 
with 


suit 


many exclusive features, including double row 
self-aligning Ball Bearings, and offer emarkable 
value for money. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS—or write TO-DAY for FREE illustrated Folders to 
Dept. R.H.S.1, H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD., Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham, 6 


ALL MODELS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


STRAWSON 
GLASSHOUSES 


| mits are not available 
- we can build in Empire 
Hardwoods, and we are 
only too pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
with Licence Applica- 
mm tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 


arranged 
of the at 
notice. 


Write for List RHJ. $i—A wide selection of Garden Frames always in stock. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone: Horley 130 
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The new improved SWING All- 
Purpose Water Cart has innumerable 
uses. Conveys all kinds of loads easily 
and moves liquids (from sheep-dip to 
creosote) without splashing and was- 
tage. A great time and labour saver. 4m 
Heavily galvanised container. Welded 
Tubular Steel Frame. Made in six 
sizes from 15-50 gallons, and with three 
types of wheel, Solid or Pneumatic 
Tyred, and unbreakable Welded All- 
Steel Wheels. 


au WATER CART 


Stocked by George Munro, Carters, - 


Suttons and all good Horticultural Sun- CA) Alfred Allen 


Regd. Design No.854724 driesemen and Hordwaremen. & SON 
London Office 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel.) MONarch 2978, 
: E.C.2. Tel. : 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


is is unblemished by slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like this if only you will use 

STRAWBMATS instead of loose, untidy straw. 

You will also get them earlier. Why not CHEAT THE SLUGS and 


trap the sun’s heat? Obtain from your local dealer. 
30/- for 3612in. mats. 60/- for 36 21in. mats 
45 /- for 3618in. mats. 81/- for 36 24in. mats 


or, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for 
our beautiful folder* to 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CoO., 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise the 
advantages of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 5 years! 


Makes awkward jobs - easy! 
p 
Easy to tip 
A4S1B | 
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“CRAVEN ” 


SPRING PRODUCTS 


For Crops in the open and under glass 
including 

D.D.T. Compounds, 
“BENEX Wettable B.H.C., 
“MYCOL” Colloidal Copper, 
“AVON” Colloidal Sulphur, 
“PETH 20” and “PETH 40”, 
“PETH 20” Parathion Compound, 
“BELUMNITE”’ Nicotine Dust, 
“ARSENATE-OF-LEAD”’ Powder, 

FLEABEETLE DUSTS 23% and5%, 

APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL 

DUSTS. 


Insecticides and Fungicides for Spring and 
Summer use 


* 
For full particulars apply: 


W.J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 
EVESHAM 


THE 
CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.! 


TERminus 8394 


WATTLE FENCING 


Economical Screen and 
Wind shelter 


5/-, 
Carriage paid station. 
OSIER @ INTERLACE @ CLEFT CHESTNUT 


Fence your garden the ‘ RURAL * way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. Allfour knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 25/- post free. 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a ‘‘shaving"’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “* pull’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as high as 10”. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to:— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK ail per 100 


A. 8. c. D. 

Thin Med. Stout Ex. Stout 
23 fe. ... ... IS/— ... 22/6 ... 
3 fe. 12/6 ... ... ... 
ft. ... 1S/— ... ... Wi- ... 
4 fe. ... ... W/- ... ... 
6 fe. ... W/— ... @/— ... SO/— ... 60/— 
7 fe. ... ... SO/— ... ... 70/- 
fe. ... SO/J— ... ... ... 
10 fe. ... 70/— ... BO/— ... 9O/— ... 100/- 


For orders up to £/ add | '— postage. 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O. 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
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CLOSE 
WOVEN 
Fe 
Oxy 11/-, Stakes 8d. 
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PANGS: 


This was the lawn! 


Neglected, weed-ridden lawns are a sorry 
sight — and unnecessary in these en- 
lightened days of 2, 4-D. 

SHELL WEED-KILL, containing 2, 4-D, is 
not only highly successful, but also the 
most economical product of its kind. It 
will weed a large lawn for a few shillings. 
You apply it, correctly diluted, in the 
simplest possible way — with a watering 
can; or, for large areas, with any type of 
spraying machine. The weeds die slowly 
but surely, leaving the grass unharmed. 
Most common weeds—Daisies, Dande- 
lions, Plantains, etc.—are destroyed in 
one treatment. More resistant species, 
such as Yarrow, will succumb too, if 
given spot treatment a number of times. 
SHELL WEED-KILL may be applied to new 
grass, and bare patches re-sown imme- 
diately after treatment. 


8 oz. treats 600 sq. ft. oss 2/6 
20 0z. ,, 1,500 sq. ft. eee 4/6 
lgal. ,, 1,330sq. yds. ... 20/ - 
5 gal. ,, 6,660 sq. yds. ... 85/ - 


Shell 
Weed-kill 


FOR WEED-FREE LAWNS 


The majority of Shell Sprays are available 
in large quantities and in small cartons to 
meet the requirements of all sizes of gardens 
and orchards. 

The Shell Spraying Calendar, a_ useful 
month-by-month guide to the control of 
insect pests and plant diseases in flowers, 
vegetables and fruit, will be sent free on 
request. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Dept. (N30) Norman House, 
105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 ye 


Vv 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants : 


Autumn-sown 3/6 per doz. 
1 doz. each of 3 varieties 10/- 
1 doz. each of 6 varieties 


Collections include Princess 
Elizabeth, the loveliest grown 
Mixed, same price. 
Otley Korean Chrysanthemums : 
These lovely flowers are gaining In 
popularity. We have 24 varieties. 
1 each of 6 varieties . Ps 
1 each of 12 varieties ° 
Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums : 
Up-to-date varieties for cut flowers 
or exhibition. 


16/6 


1 each of 6 varieties . ‘ 8/6 

1 each of 12 varieties - 16/6 

Primulas : 6 choice and rare varieties . 14/- 
12 well-known varieties - 17/6 

Both collections . - 30/- 

6 popular varieties 9/- 


Delphiniums : 6 choice varieties . £41 00 
Double collection . 
Delphinium : Pink Sensation ‘ 
Mixed Delphiniums : Blackmore and 
Langdon’s 18/- per doz. 
Asters (New): The Archbishop, The Cardinal 
and The Sexton 2/6 each, 3 of each 20/- 
Asters : 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 12/6 
Asters : Modern kinds, 
1 each of 6 varieties © e 8/6 
Asters : Dwarf, 2 each of 3 varieties 8/6 
Aster : Yunnanensis Napsbury, 6 for 8/6, “ br 


Chrysanthemum Max.: Wirral Pride, pure 
white, 4 to 5 in. across, double each, 
16/6 per doz. 
6 for 12/-,1 doz.£1 3 0 
Gaillardias : Monarch strain. 12/- per doz. 
Russell Lupins : True strain . 12/- per doz. 
The following hardy plants at 4/- for 3 : 
Erigeron ; Lychnis chalcidonica; Campa- 
nulas latifolia, lactifiora and Telham Beauty ; 
Achillia Ceris Queen and Gold Plate; Anchusa 
ltalica, Morning Glory and Opal; Anthemus; 
Coreopsis Badingold ; Doronicum; Eryngium; 
Lythrum ; Lavatera; Scabiosa Clive Greaves ; 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Autumn Sun and 
Speciosa; Verbascum Cotswold Beauty, 
Cotswold Gem and Vernale. 
Heleniums : 3 each of 4 varieties + 16/6 
Astilbes: 2 each of 3 varieties, very large 


Phlox (Border) : 


Peonies : Chinese scented, double, 1 each of 
6 varieties 

Chinese scented, 
6 varieties 


Both £2 
Hardy Borders (with ‘plan). 50 piancs £3 io 
100 Sines. £6 15 0, 150 plants £10 0 O. 
Rockery collections : 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/- 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 gentian 1 
Both, all different . 
Gentians : 1 each of 6 varieties. ° 8/6 


"single, 1 each of 
£1 


Orders under 30/- add 1/6 for packing and postage. 


Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 


Write for Plant List, 1d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 
Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098. 
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WAKELEY’S 


HOP 
MANURE 


and g 
PRICES: 
6/6d., Medium 


Small Bag 10/-, Large 
Bec 10 Large Bags | 


-, 20 Large 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


paid ges and Wales 
Medium Bag; 
any difficulty, 


or carri 
(Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; 
9d. Small Bag, extra). 
write to address below. 
— for our new and comp 
ure, Fertilizers, etc. 
Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants etc. is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1 


[Letts have the best | 


EARLY FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


To prolong the season of your summer border 


Strong plants, 9d. each, 8/6 per dozen, including 
carriage (except where pr “ih 


A Pink, large rich clear Alfreton 

iw, brilliant golden-yellow 1/ Arsom, 

soft tery we 1/9 each ; Autumn Gold, deep rich 

; Carefree, large chestnut-bronze : Clara 

— % bright crimson ; ueror, rich large 

crimson ; Dawn, salmon pink and apricot; Dallas, 
light pink, large blooms ; 


ing; Sweetheart, very 
early rose pink ; Wendy, a gold and bronze. 
COLLECTION 
12 7/9 


COLOUR CATALOGUE of 
Roses, Fruits, Herbaceous, Alpine, Shrubs and Conifers 
FREE ON REQUEST 


G. F. LETTS & SONS 


30, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


Garden Plants 


A new and revised edition 
now available with descrip- 
tions of all plants that have 
received the Award of 
Garden Merit up to the 


end of 1949. _ Illustrated 


Price 6s. post free 


Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR. BOOKS * 


Stock of over 3 
million volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, too 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


s 
s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
ss § to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life s 
7 
4 
s 4 
s s 
beautiful blush pink; Hurricane, fine crimson; ; 
s . imperial Yellow, the best early large yellow ; 3 
Royal Pink, clear large pink ; Sunbeam, bright 
a 
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Cuffing remarks.... 


Yes, they’ve been disappointing this year, John. You’ve had more casualties than 
survivors, I should say. 
And half the survivors look pretty sickly, too. That’s the trouble with cuttings. You 
can never be sure. 
Perhaps you didn’t give them any help before you planted them ? 
Before ? How do you mean ? 

a *, It’s a hormone preparation to help rooting. 
Just dip the cuttings in the powder, or soak them overnight in the liquid (you can 
buy it in either form) and then plant them. They form as good a rooting system 
as you’re ever likely to see. 
And is it expensive 
Goodness, no! A half-crown size does thousands of cuttings. 
* Seradix’, you say ? I’ll try it. 
Do! It’s an M&B product, so you can’t go far wrong. 


ROOT-FORMING 
SERADIX 
PREPARATION 


trade mark brand 

‘Seradix’ A (liquid) bottles of 25 c.c. 2s. 6d. and 250 c.c. ¢ 
16s. Od. ‘Seradix’ B (powder) Unit containers of three 
strengths 2s. 6d. Composite packs containing units of 
each strength 9s. 9d. Bottles of 600 gm. 6s. 


MAY & BAKER LTD DAGENHAM 
An M&B Horticultural Product gi pe 


Grown on the pedigree system 


TOOGOOD’S HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Primula Malacoides, Pink Delight. A CATALOGUES, 
very dainty introduction bearing, for fully describing the best vegetable seeds, 


from 4 to 6 months, lowers 
on 18-inch —— wince flower seeds, and everything for the Farm 
Polyanthus, New Giant Excelsior Mixed. Of Garden, posted freely to applicants. 
This remarkably robust strain is the 


large blooms of art shades stand on long, TOOGOOD & SONS, Ltd., 


firm stems. 
Pansy, Southampton Giant Strain, mixed. Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 


Aspecial strain of large flowers embracing SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


brilliant shades. 
vu 
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Outstanding successes in 
are sprayed, reducing British Dahlia Growers’ 
me require & 
filling. Charged with and at leading 
When Sprayer has been past year confirm 
the excellence of 
DOBBIE’S clean, 


THE 
“ LEO-COLIBRI ” PNEUMATIC 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


No. 7 Model 


Made of Special Brass 
Alloy for use with Lime 
Sulphur and all the 
usual washes, and fitted 
with Instantaneous 
Spray Control Lance, 
Filled by suction. Air 
pressure is retained 
when liquid contents 


removed in a moment, 
so that only Sprayer has 
to be carried whilst 
spraying. 
Total capacity 1} gallons. Liquid and working Y & 
capacity up to 1 gallon. Pressures up to 110 Ibs. 
Weight of Sprayer empty 13 ibs. Also made in List free on 


larger sizes. 
request, 


All types of Wet and Dry Sprayers made and stocked : 
Prices from 22/- to £960. D 0 BB IE t- co 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO., LTD. Nurseryuen & Seed 


Temporary address: ‘‘Delgenish,’’ Chipstead, Surrey 


ATIFHC 


PLASTIC 
FLOWER 
POTS 


%* approved and highly recommended 
by the Royal Horticultura! Society 


This is the latest development from the 
National Plastics factories—flower pots that 
are extremely strong and relatively inexpen- , 7 
sive, in which plants have been reared to the a> 
complete satisfaction of the Royal Horti- — 
cultural Society. PERFECT and brilliant borders are 
Write for full particulars to the assured with B.O.I.L. Artificial Rain 
systems, however dry the weather. Write 


sole distributors: 
for full information. 


R. H. BATH LTD B.O.L.L. Artificial Rain System 
WISBECH CAMBS | Britisu Overnead Irrication Lro. 


UPPER HALLIFORD . SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: Irrigation, Shepperton 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held 
in The Lecture Hall, Greycoat Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 


February 20, 1951. 
Lord Aperconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., President, in the 
Chair, with Members of Council and over two hundred and fifty 


fellows. 

The PrestpENnT: As a little hors-d’euvre while waiting for the exact 
time of the meeting, I have brought this lovely Jasmine again. I 
brought it last year—Yasminum polyanthum, found by Major Lawrence 
Johnston in China. It is gradually percolating to these islands. It 
grows in an almost cold greenhouse and is a beautiful thing. My 
boiler gave out last week-end, so it is quite cold. 

I will start by asking the Secretary to read the notice convening the 
meeting, and to make an announcement on the Minutes. 

(The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and reported 
that the Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were circulated 
to all Fellows in the Society’s JouRNAL for April, 1950.) 

(The Minutes were confirmed by the Meeting and signed by the 
Chairman.) 

The PresIDENT: I rise to move—I think for the twentieth time, 
which is a lot of times— 

That the Report of the Council be adopted and approved. 

When I say I rise to move that motion and speak on it with pleasure, 
I am really telling the truth. When most people are about to make a 
speech and say they rise with pleasure, they are just liars. (Laughter.) 
I am not. I always look forward with great and pleasurable anticipation 
to this meeting. There is such a friendly feeling. You are all garden 
lovers, you all have confidence and belief in our Society, and you have I 
think good reason for it. There has been a great rise in Fellowship in 
the last twenty years; it has risen from 28,000 to 38,000, in spite of the 
disastrous war and in spite of the raising of subscriptions, and even in 
the last four years of that period it has risen by no less than 11,000 
Fellows—a very large number in four years—and in the short time that 
has elapsed since the beginning of this year, it has added another 892 
to its membership. The last figure is a gross figure, because at the 
beginning of the year there are certain deaths and resignations to be 
taken into account. 

But we are really garden lovers in this country. I remember during 
the war I sometimes had to travel out by suburban lines and saw the 
little gardens backing as they did on the railway, and in spite of the 

( xlii ) 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING _ 


literature and appeals to “Grow your own Vegetables,” those little 
gardens were half or two-thirds planted with flowers all the time, at a 
time when lettuces were selling almost for their weight in silver, and 
when vegetables could not be got, all those little people preferred to 
grow their flowers. It is a very striking tribute to the Englishman’s love 
of flowers; the growers do not always know all the names of them. At 
a local Flower Show there was a great deal of discussion about the very 
fine exhibits of Salvias and Petunias. After visiting one such Show an 
old lady said to her neighbour ‘“‘My dear, I think I must grow a really 
good border of those scarlet Salivas,” and her friend replied “I think 
that is a very good idea, but I am going to grow behind them a row of 
some of those lovely Spittoonias.” (Laughter.) But whether we pronour ce 
the names accurately or not, it does not much matter if we enjoy the 
lants. 

‘ But the advantages of the Society cannot I think be reckoned merely 
by numbers; it is not by counting people’s heads, it is by our advance 
in the things we do: the quality of our Shows, the interest of Wisley; 
the standard of our publications; they are all increasing all the time. 

I have not devoted all my life to horticulture, only a portion if it, I 
have devoted a great deal of my time to business, and I observed in 
business that the concerns which prosper are the concerns which have 
an able and well-chosen staff, and it is the same with a Society like this. 
You have your Council which is like a Board of Directors, they have to 
choose and generally direct the staff, but it is the work of the staff and 
the ability of the staff which really counts. (Applause.) Our staff are 
not only very capable, but—to use a common and old-fashioned 
expression—they work like beavers. I do not quite know how beavers 
work, or how beavers could work in a reinforced concrete building like 
this; the only people who can really work like beavers are Mr. Hanger 
and his staff at Wisley where they have pools and rocks; however he 
has a very fine colony of badgers on Battleston Hill who work as hard 
as beavers. 

The staff work ably and hard particularly in connection with our 
Shows ; the demand for space from would-be contributors has increased 
this year, and the attendance from Fellows and visitors has also increased 
all along the line. 

I have noticed another thing. A couple of years ago if you went to 
an exhibit either at one of the Fortnightly Shows or at Chelsea, and 
said to a nurseryman “I like that plant, and I want half a dozen,” he 
would say “‘ Yes, well I can spare you one plant perhaps in the autumn, 
and perhaps the other five in about two years’ time.” That would 
rather damp your ardour if you wanted the plant in the border you were 
planting at the moment. But if you go round now you will find they 
have propagated those rarer plants and flowers and are able and willing 
to sell you them at prices which, considering the general rise in prices, 
are really very moderate. 

We are improving a number of plants, and not only is hybridization 
going on on a very large scale, but we are organizing expeditions to far 
countries. In our Report you will see what we are doing. We are trying 
to arrange with the experienced and very able explorer and collector, 
Mr. Ludlow, to go this year to the East; and as some of our explorers 
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and plant collectors are getting on in years, we are arranging that a 
very bright young student from Wisley, carefully selected for his ability, 
should go with Mr. Ludlow, so as to absorb some of his wisdom, and 
learn the method of collecting these plants. Appropriately enough, the 
student we have selected is Mr. William Sykes, and I hope he will 
follow the example of his well-known prototype and come back simply 
laden with loot. (Laughter.) 

Then we have a Conference on July 10, as you have seen, on the 
breeding of garden plants, which should be very interesting, and we 
are already commencing the organization, in connection with some of 
our kindred societies, of the International Horticultural Congress in 
1952. It is a Congress that goes round from country to country and 
attracts a great deal of attention, and we shall participate in being hosts 
and organizers in the year after this. 

Then there are our publications. The Dictionary of Gardening is a 
great work and it has suffered severely by the death of our old friend 
Mr. Chittenden who, I think I have told you, in my opinion knew more 
about garden plants than anyone in the world. He is only rivalled by 
our friend Mr. Bowles, and in losing Mr. Chittenden we have lost all 
the wisdom that went to the making of the Dictionary. Fortunately, 
he had almost completed his work. When I spoke of our staff being 
always willing to turn a hand to anything, I thought of two of the best 
of our staff in respect to their botanical knowledge. Although busy 
men in their own jobs, they volunteered to put in three months’ over- 
time, working every night, to finish the work of the revision of this 
Dictionary which Mr. Chittenden’s death had left incomplete; so that 
the excellence of the Dictionary will be carried on, and we shall not lose 
as much as we might have done. The Dictionary I hope will be pub- 
lished in September, at rather a high price I am afraid, Ten Guineas, 
but the Oxford University Press are not taking advantage of us. The 
whole cost of everything has gone up, but those Fellows and Associates 
who give their orders to the Society, will have the right of purchasing 
that Dictionary at a reduced figure—what that reduced figure is will 
be published shortly. 

Then we have the JouRNAL; it gets fuller and fuller of illustrations, 
they point the way to a knowledge of rare plants and good plants, and 
I think add a good deal to its interest. 

Then we have our Year Books. I think we get great pleasure from 
our Year Books. Mr. Synge, our Editor, has done them admirably, 
relying it is true on a large staff of unrewarded helpers who give us 
from the deep knowledge of the plants about which they write, the very 
best possible stuff, the very latest word—or it will be the latest word 
until another annual edition of each Year Book comes out in the course 
of 1951 when you will get something still later to add to the store of 
learning that you have received in the past. Fellows who are remote 
from the Hall and are not able to come to our Shows, take a great 
interest and pleasure in reading our JoURNAL and our other works, and 
we want to keep them thoroughly in touch with what we are doing 
through those methods. 

Then there is our old friend the Botanical Magazine—the “Bot. 
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Mag.” we always call it—it is old and it is good. It is so old that it is 
the third oldest magazine that has ever been published, and as a botanical 
work it is far the oldest. It has gone on for 150 or more years being 
steadily published, and although it has the fault of not paying for itself— 
it leaves us with a certain loss each year—we hope that additional sub- 
scribers will come along and raise it to a paying level. But at any rate, 
it adds to the horticultural and botanical prestige of the Society and 
while we can afford it we hope to keep it alive. 

Then we are going on with our policy of monographs. Some are 
referred to in the Report, but especially do we look forward to seeing 
the monograph on Snowdrops by Mr. Bowles and Colonel Stern, which 
is very near completion. We look forward also to seeing a monograph 
or a publication on Eastern Magnolias in cultivation by Mr. George 
Johnstone of Trewithen. He has devoted an infinity of time and 
labour in comparing one with the other of the very many different 
Magnolias grown in Cornwall; he has made a most valuable set of notes 
which will shortly be published and be a very good guide to people who 
are growing these wonderful plants. 

Lastly, I have had a long talk to a most interesting man, Dr. Rock, 
the famous American plant enthusiast and collector, who has spent 
most of his life either collecting plants in China, or living in a little 
town close to the Chinese and Tibetan border. He is I hope writing 
a book for us to be illustrated with many of his magnificent photo- 
graphs. They are curious people these half Tibetans and half Chinese. 
He tells a story about a man who married a very attractive wife, and in 
two or three months she ran off with someone else. But the man who went 
off with her got rather tired of her and in two years’ time he sent her 
back to her husband with a new baby, and carrying in her hands a bill 
against her old husband for two years’ board and lodging. (Laughter.) 

Then at Wisley we are unfortunately losing our friend, Mr. Gilmour. 
He would I think have stuck to us at Wisley were it not for the fact that 
he has two most delightful children, and these children are rather 
stranded at Wisley. They want education, and they want to study music, 
and therefore he thought it right—and I agreed with him—and to his 
interest to accept a very important position at Cambridge as Head of 
the Botanic Garden there, a post which he will fill admirably, and which 
will enable his family to have the teaching they desire. 

Then at Wisley we had another sad loss by death. Mr. Fox Wilson, 
one of our leading scientists with an international reputation, died 
extremely suddenly a few weeks ago. Mr. Potter, who was Head of 
our Fruit Trial Ground, left our employ 4} years ago to take up a 
position under the Government when it began to take over the direc- 
tion of the National Fruit Trials which are due shortly to move to a 
new Government Station. Since then he has been very good to us 
with his advice on the starting of new fruit at Wisley, also by answers 
to queries from Fellows, and in every possible way he has tried to 
soften the blow of his leaving by giving us a very substantial quantity 
of help. (Applause.) 

Meanwhile, the garden has grown in interest. Of special interest 
will be the planting of Battleston Hill, where Mr. Hanger keeps his 
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badgers—it is very interesting to see this colony so close to London— 
and a wonderful collection of Rhododendrons. I had thought myself 
that the Hill was too dry and difficult for Rhododendrons, but Mr. 
Hanger has got great skill in planting, he has planted it most carefully 
and cultivated the Rhododendrons most excellently, and there we will 
have a very first-class and quite unique collection of plants. 

There is not only Battleston Hill, but we have planted an orchard 
of Japanese and other ornamental Cherries on a piece of land at the 
bottom of the hill, which has always been the farmers’ despair because 
nothing would grow on it, but, by a liberal preparation of the holes dug 
for the Cherries, I think they will do well, and I look forward to people 
saying “Let’s go to Wisley at Cherry-time and see the Cherries.”” That 
is the kind of thing that the Japanese do, and there is no reason why we 
should not do it too. 

Then we come to the Council. We have had a great loss in the death 
of our friend Mr. Stevenson, a man of great business capacity, of very 
sound judgment, and a great authority on Rhododendrons of all kinds. 
He had a unique collection at Tower Court, where he grew every variety 
of species that are grown in this country. Major Pam leaves us too at 
the end of his five-year service on the Council; he has served us very 
well—he has been in his time a collector of plants; the Amaryllid 
Pamianthe is called after him, it is wonderfully scented like Jasmine, 
and incidentally if you arrange Pamianthe among the Jasmine it looks 
very well. We regret very much the loss of Major Pam. In his place on 
the Council we have again Mr. Secrett, a man of great judgment, of 
great information, a man of supreme helpfulness who has done a great 
deal for Wisley, he is always going over it, looking at it and helping with 
licences from the various bodies for our new housing scheme which we 
are gradually getting on with there, and as for information, he is rather 
like Selfridge’s Bureau was in the old days—you have only to ring up 
and he is full of information which he is willing to impart. 

Then as you will see from the Report, we have Dr. H. V. Taylor 
to carry on—we have power to do that—between one period of service 
and another. He was on the staff of the Ministry; he knows all the 
things that have an official—I will not say “taint” about them (laughter) 
but an official connection, he knows what is happening, he knows who 
to approach, and he knows what statement is going to be made; his 
advice is admirable. 

Then we have another Dr. Taylor, Dr. George Taylor—you must 
not get confused—he is Head of the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum. He is a botanist, but he is not a man who has spent 
all his time looking at dried specimens. On the contrary, he has been 
to high places in the Himalayas collecting plants himself, and knows 
about them in their own homes. What would please him most would be 
if we could get him a helicopter which would fly so high that it could 
land him on the top of Mount Everest. 

I was reading a book the other day by Dorothy Sayers called The 
Nine Tailors. It was about a great peal of bells, put up in Elizabethan 
days in a church tower, which rang a beautiful tune all over the marshes 
of Lincolnshire, a most wonderful book. The only difficulty about the 
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Nine Tailors was that they all seemed to speak at the same time. That 
is perhaps a disadvantage we might get over if we ever have as many 
as nine excellent “Taylors.” (Laughter.) 

Well then our offices here at Headquarters have also burst their 
bounds, and I think our architect is to be congratulated on the very 
excellent job he has made in erecting in our Hall a set of offices which 
will give us eight more rooms and, also, to the delight of our Secretary, 
he will have right at the top a really good lumber room. He calls it a 
store of periodicals and stationery, but I believe it is really going to be 
a lumber room, and we are very glad to be able to get that for him in 
return for all he has done for us. (Laughter.) 

I would like to conclude on a note of gratitude. We are very grateful 
to so many people. I have mentioned our staff, they will do their job 
and they will do any other job we ask them to do, and the employees 
under them at Vincent Square and at Wisley are equally diligent and 
obliging. But those perhaps to whom our greatest gratitude is due are 
our voluntary helpers; from the Council onwards they are legion in 
number, and are so able, so capable, so good, so ready to help and 
advise us—they go to Committees, they judge plants, they do all these 
things and much more just as if they enjoyed it. I believe the secret is 
that they do enjoy it, and they never quarrel. You know how sometimes 
the Chairman of a Council or the President of a Society has to be called 
in to settle quarrels and to discharge unsuitable people. We have 
no quarrels here or very few. I have never had to settle one, and as for 
tackling unsuitable people, well, looking over the people in our employ 
and testing them, the unsuitable people are simply not there. (Applause.) 

We are grateful to the horticultural trade, who put up all these fine 
Shows, and not only to the trade for putting up the Shows, but for 
their obedience and discipline as regards the rules for showing, times 
of entry, and all the hundred and one things like that, rather irksome to 
the busy man, but which they are prepared to fall into line with without 
grumbling in order to help us. 

Then there is the Press, both the Gardening Press and the National 
Press. They stress our virtues and ignore our faults. Very often the 
Press seem to do the reverse, but in our case they are very kind and good 
to us, they advertise us and do not criticize us unduly. 

Finally, in winding up on this note of gratitude, I would say that 
to none have we more gratitude than to our super Treasurer, our good 
friend Mr. David Bowes-Lyon, whom I will now ask to second the 


motion that I have moved. (Applause.) 


Tue Hon. Davip Bowss-Lyon: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I would for a start like to second the remarks the President has 
just closed on about the Press. I feel a little bit more thin-skinned than 
he does, because I had carefully made a financial statement to read to 
you a few days ago, and on opening my Times this morning, what did 
I find but a full Report of what I was going to say to you. I expect many 
of you read The Times—I hope most of you—and therefore I will 
abbreviate some of my remarks, and if you do hear repetitions, I hope 


you will bear with me. 
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First of all, I am once again glad to be able to report that your 
Society is in a very sound financial position. (Hear, hear.) 

My first general observation is of the experience we have gone 
through in the last year, and from which all of you no doubt have 
suffered, that is that everything has cost us more. We have had another 
experience—I expect very few of you have had this experience in 
common with the Society—that is that our revenue has increased, in 
fact our revenue has increased this year from £103,000 to £112,000, 
a rise of £9,000. 

On the other hand, we have also spent more. We have actually 

' spent one way and another just over £100,000, and the net result is 
that we end up with a surplus amounting to £11,800, which is £1,500 
more than our surplus last year. 

We have spent more money, this year in increased salaries and 
wages. This I think you will agree has been right and inevitable, when 
you consider the rise in the cost of living that has taken place in this 


; last year, and the general rise in wages throughout the country. 
; We have spent rather less money on our publications. ‘That really 
i is due to fewer publications being printed, although on the other hand, 


: the JourNAL has cost us £1,000 more, and has now reached the stag- 
gering total of {£20,000 a year. 

Then there is another item under the heading of “Meetings.” 
“Meetings” is a simple word, but it covers a multitude of activities, 
including all our Fortnightly Shows and of course Chelsea, and has 
cost us an additional £8,000, about £5,500 more than last year. That is 
due to three factors: the Fortnightly Shows have cost rather more; at 
Chelsea we have been spending money to improve the drainage and 
this last year we spent £6,900 and the year before only £4,000, that is 
where part of the increased expenditure has gone; then also, much to 
my regret, Chelsea was a bad week for weather, so the turnstiles did not 
turn as often as I should have liked, and so we had smaller financial 
returns, that is why Chelsea cost us more. 

There is one other item I would like to mention which comes 
under the rather high-sounding title of ““Old and New Halls Sinking 
Fund Appropriation,” rather an important item which has a little 
history. When this Sinking Fund was originated, somewhere in the 
middle twenties I think, mathematical calculations showed that if we 
set aside £3,366 every year until 1968, we should have collected a sum 
sufficient to rebuild both the Old and the New Halls. Well of course 
in 1951 those figures would not build even one Hall, probably about 
two floors of one Hall only, so this year we have added to the £3,366 
an additional £6,000 and I hope if the Society’s funds will permit in 
the future, that we shall pursue this policy. Although I do not suppose 
many of us will live to see the halls rebuilt, they will have to be rebuilt 
some day, and I think it is prudent for us to start augmenting that Fund 
now. 

Then one word about Wisley. Wisley cost us about £3,000 less 
this year than last, but there is a little catch in that because we expended 
about {£4,000 more, but for once had a very good fruit season, and our 
Fruit Officer, besides all his other duties, obtained an astonishingly 
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good fruit sale of £6,500. ‘That has reduced our expenditure, but it is 
rather a windfall and we must not expect it every year, because Wisley 
seems to be a place which attracts like a magnet any spring frost there 
is about. I am afraid until some new invention is proved which will drive 
away frost, we cannot expect annual fruit sales on this scale. 

There is one small item in the Balance Sheet I would like to mention. 
We have started a new Fund called “Supplementary Pension Fund.” 
It has only a small amount in it at the moment, about nine hundred-odd 
pounds, but we have started it because, although the Society has a 
perfectly good staff pension scheme, we do get special cases from time 
to time which require special treatment, and this Fund I hope will 
cover these odd cases which do arise from time to time, and I hope we 
shall be able to increase that Fund as the years go by. 

That is all I really have to say about the Accounts, but at this time 
of year, as your Treasurer, I sometimes feel as I suspect the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer feels when he is preparing his Budget, I have a pretty 
shrewd idea of what the Society’s income will be in 1951, but I have 
less certainty of what the expenditure will be. I cannot tell what mis- 
fortunes may arise during this year which would involve the Society 
in the expenditure of money. I cannot forecast whether it may rain 
every day at Chelsea, and I cannot prophesy whether the President and 
Council will not embark upon an orgy of spending on some laudable 
project, but provided none of these contingencies arise, I do feel 
modestly confident that the year 1951 will show as good results as the 
year 1950. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. (Applause.) 

The PresIDENT: The motion has been moved and seconded. Does ‘ 
any Fellow wish to ask a question? If so, I shall be glad to answer him ; 
or her to the best of my ability. If not, I will put the motion to the 
meeting. 

(Motion put and carried unanimously.) i 


Mr. E. A. BowLes: My Lord Chairman, My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, as I have managed, thanks in great measure to the good 
health, the energy and vitality of our excellent President, to survive 
another year of what might have been rather an arduous duty as the 
Vice-Chairman of your Council, it is my privilege now to make an 
announcement to you. It is also with great pleasure—and in this case 
it is not a lie (laughter), it is not even a terminological inexactitude, as 
Mr. Churchill wisely put it once—but the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—it is with great pleasure that I am privileged to 
announce to you that at the unanimous request of the Council, Lord 
Aberconway kindly consented that his name should be put forward for 
the Presidency. And as no other name has been put forward, I am 
hereby empowered, under By-law No. 59, to announce to you that 
Lord Aberconway has been duly elected our President for this current 
year. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: Mr. Bowles, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you 
most sincerely for the very great honour you have done me in re-electing 
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me your President, for it is a very, very great honour to be unanimously 
elected President of a Society like this with such great numbers of 
Fellows—a society, moreover, well endowed with worldly goods and 
well endowed with wisdom and goodwill. It was with very, very great 
pleasure that I accepted the nomination, and it is with equal pleasure 
that I learn the result. I thank you all from the bottom of my heart. 
(Applause.) 
I must announce now that, in accordance with By-laws 57 to 61, 

the following are duly elected as Vice-Presidents: 

Lieut.-Gen. His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

Professor L. H. Bailey Mr. B. Y. Morrison 

Mr. E. A. Bowles Mr. C. G. A. Nix 

Dr. Ernst H. Krelage Col. the Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes 

Dr. E. D. Merrill Sir Edward J. Salisbury 

Mr. Cleveland Morgan Professor Sir William Wright Smith 


That is a list of most eminent names, names renowned among 
horticulturists all over the world, and I am glad to say that we have 
secured the consent to act from several of our good American friends 
who always closely follow the fortunes of this Society. 


Then I have to announce that as Members of the Council there have 
been elected: 
Mr. F. A. Secrett, Dr. George Taylor and Dr. H. V. Taylor. 


Then as Treasurer: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. You will see 
from his speech that he very rightly keeps a tight hand on us all which 
we cannot get away from. 

Then as Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather 


Those Gentlemen have been elected under the By-laws. 


Now we have a resolution submitted by Mr J. Pinder-Moss, who 
has asked us to put it on the Agenda. The whole scheme is a very 
voluminous one, apart from the resolution, and it is available for 
inspection at the Secretary’s Office should any Fellow desire to see it. 
Would you read the resolution, Mr. Secretary ? 

The Secretary: The resolution is: 

“Take notice that I, John Pinder-Moss, being a Fellow in good standing 
of The Royal Horticultural Society of England, will move or cause to 
be moved at the earliest convenient regular meeting the following 
motion: 
That inasmuch as The Royal Horticultural Society is not ade- 
quately represented in the social, learned and business economy of 
the Sovereign Dominion of Canada nor in any part thereof, and 
whereas there is no Canadian Society which amply fulfils the 
function of The Royal Horticultural Society on a Dominion-wide 
scale, and whereas the whole terrain of Canada is a teeming store- 
house of potential and horticultural wealth which through insuffi- 
cient protection, indifference and neglect is rapidly becoming 
denuded; and whereas this glorious natural heritage is an open 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 
Shows 


Fortnightly Show. 
British National Carnation Society’s 
Show. 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, April 4 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, April 17 | 


Tuespay, April 3 | 


Fortnightly Show. 


12 NOON to 7 P.M 
Daffodil Show. 


Wepnespay, April 18 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, April 24 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. | Ain: Rote 
Wepnespay, April 25 Garden Society’s 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, May 1 Fortnightly Show. 
I2 NOON to 7 P.M. Rhododendron Show. 

WEDNESDAY, May 2 National Auricula and Primula Society’s 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. Competition (May 2 only). 


CHELSEA SHOW 
Tuespay, May 22—2 P.M. to 8 P.M. (Private view.) 
WEDNESDAY, May 23—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Tuurspay, May 24—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 25—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Full particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets 
and the charges for the admission of the public will be given in the 
May JOURNAL. 
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Lectures 

Tuespay, April 3 at 3 P.M. “Plants for the Windswept Garden” by 
MR. W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

Tuespay, April 17 at 3 P.M. “Daffodils Old and New” by mr. c. w. 


LEAK, V.M.H. 
Tuespay, May 1 at 3 P.M. “Rhododendron Hybrids I have Grown.” 


by LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H. 
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Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 


P of that given on the first:— 

Vegetable Garden 

Ee May 9,10. Thinning, Transplanting and Successional Cropping. 
(2-4 P.M.) F 


May 30, 31. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (2-4 P.M.) 

Scottish Gardens Tour—A tour of famous Scottish Gardens, visit- 
ing on the way places of historical interest and natural beauty owned by 
the National Trust for Scotland, has been arranged in celebration of the 
) Festival of Britain by the Scottish Gardens Committee of the National 
Trust for Scotland. This will take place from May 11 to May 19 and the 
inclusive charge will be thirty guineas. Requests for a brochure and 
application form should be sent to The Organising Secretary, Scottish 
Gardens Tour, National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. Applications should reach the Organising Secretary not 
later than April 16. 

The Rhododendron Leaf.—A study of the epidermal appendages 
of Rhododendrons by DR. J. MACQUEEN COWAN of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, has recently been published with the help of the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Trust. This book which helps to explain 
the botanical studies behind the revisions of the Series of Rhododendron 
recently published in the Rhododendron Year Book should prove of 
interest to Rhododendron growers as well as to botanists. It is published 
by MESSRS. OLIVER AND BOYD and may be obtained through booksellers 
price 21s. 


WISLEY IN APRIL 


ee trees form the dominant theme this month, especially 
ornamental Cherries, Apples and Magnolias, filling the Gardens 
with colour from end to end. 

As visitors enter they will! be greeted by a brilliantly coloured scene. 
Deep yellow Alyssum saxatile and the lemon-coloured variety citrinum, 
golden-shaded Wallflowers, multi-coloured Polyanthus, Aubrieta and 
white Candytuft are grouped against a background of weathered grey 
walls and terraces. On the walls of the Laboratory nearby two Clematis 
are flowering profusely, the evergreen, shiny-leaved, white-flowered 
C. Armandii and C. macropetala with deciduous, toothed leaves and 
cascades of violet flowers. 

The Terrace Walk is bright with formally grouped Darwin Tulips 
in a variety of colours. 
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On Battleston Hill the Rhododendron trial beds appear from the 
distance as sparkling mounds of colour heaped beneath a yellow-green 
canopy of Acers. Some notable varieties are ‘Mount Everest,’ the 
primrose-yellow ‘Dairymaid,’ ‘Lord Swaythling’ and dark crimson 
‘C. B. van Nes.’ Over the lower bridge the planting thins, a broad path 
curving into the distance and plants such as R. arboreum roseum, R. 
Schlippenbachti, R. Bodartianum and R. ‘Rosy Bell’ grouped among the 
Pine trees which have been thinned so that the beauty of their rusty- 
brown trunks can be fully appreciated. In addition to Rhododendrons 
are a number of varieties of Magnolia Soulangiana and the graceful white 
Prunus avium fi. pl. Above the dell is a good plant of Rhododendron 
‘Elizabeth’ a hybrid between R. Griersonianum and R. repens, with deep red 
flowers. The dell is banked with cherry-red Kurume Azaleas while over 
the bridge in the species collection are more Rhododendrons in flower; 
the almost prostrate R. saluenense, clustered pink-flowered R. pubescens 
and foot-high wiry stems of R. pemakoense wreathed in lilac flowers. 
R. Augustini is a beautiful shrub, the bluest species in cultivation, and 
contrasts with the salmon-flushed primrose flowers of R. Stewartianum. 
Returning down the hill past the colourful Kurume carpet and towards 
the Daffodil trial beds, there is a good view of Weather Hill where 
early in the month Prunus yedoensis and P. serrulata semperflorens begin 
the display of Japanese Cherries. These are followed by the handsome 
varieties ‘Ojochin,’ ‘Mikurumagaeshi,’ the popular purplish-pink 
‘Kanzan’ and “Pink Perfection,’ a new plant similar to the preceding, 
but with flowers of a softer rosy-pink. Later still comes ‘Fugenzo,’ a 
variety which is said to have been in existence for at least a thousand 
years, followed by ‘Oku Miyako or P. s. longipes, one of the most 
beautiful. Pink-tinted in the bud, the blossoms become snowy-white 
when fully open and hang in graceful long-stalked clusters in great pro- 
fusion. Interposed with the Cherries are Malus Lemoinei, varieties of 
M. purpurea, and bright pink Prunus persica magnifica. 

The Alpine House is stocked with pretty plants, especially Daphnes, 
Tulips and Primulas; in addition are the mauve-coloured Androsace 
Chumbyi, Saxifraga Rochelliana, Cassiope lycopodioides var. major and 
C. fastigiata, the last two with pure white hanging bells. Draba imbri- 
cata is found in high places in the Western Caucasus and has an especial 
charm, with miniature rosettes and golden-yellow flowers. Cotula bar- 
bata is similarly coloured, and has tansy-like heads on stems about 
3 inches long. Lewisia brachycalyx, an adaptable, freely blooming plant 
with numerous short scapes bearing a single pink-flushed flower, com- 
bines prettily with pans of Phlox stolonifera ‘Blue Ridge,’ an excep- 
tionally clear pale violet form growing about 6 inches high. This was 
introduced into England through this Society from plants collected in 
America by MRS: NORMAN HENRY. 

At the top of the Rock Garden the hanging branches of Prunus 
subhirtella pendula are studded with pale pink flowers and near it are 
banked Rhododendrons in many colours. Bright yellow double Marsh 
Marigolds are reflected in the topmost pond and the air around is scented 
by three bushes of Daphne tangutica flowering profusely. Everywhere 
are patches of colour, drifts of Primula x ‘Juliana,’ P. rosea, Omphalodes 
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cappadocica and Tulipa Eichleri. At the foot of the slope a group of the 
mauve, white-edged blossoms of Primula Sieboldii stands out clearly. 
Rhododendron russatum and several other species belonging to the series 
Lapponicum in shades of lavender and violet are banked above the Long 
Ponds where the pink curled stems of the Royal Fern are unfolding. 

In many parts of the Wild Garden the ground is covered with sheets 
of Anemone nemorosa in both the white and mauve forms and intermixed 
with them A. apennina, Erythroniums, Oxlips and groups of Trillium 
grandiflorum and its variety roseum, the whole creating a delightful 
picture. Soldanella montana and Primula sinopurpurea flower in close 
proximity while nearby a North American shrub, Fothergilla monticola, 
yields cylindrical spikes of many-stemmed, petalless flowers among the 
bare branches. Another acid-loving plant, Enkianthus perulatus, is a 
native of Japan and bears clusters of white flowers. Some large speci- 
mens of Magnolia Soulangiana are flowering, notably the variety 
Lenneana with chalices rosy-purple outside and white within. Of the 
Rhododendrons, R. Wardit, R. Thomsonii and R. Fargesii will be out- 
standing in the absence of severe frosts. 

In Seven Acres the scene is restful after the brilliant colours else- 
where for here the picture is composed of many shades of green which 
serve to emphasize each patch of colour. In the Heather Garden drifts 
of Erica x darleyensis and E. carnea merge with E. mediterranea. This 
species is the best for places with similar climatic conditions to those of 
the London area and it grows to a height of about 3 feet, having 
fragrance like that of honey. Often confused with the more tender E. 
australis which flowers at the same time, it can readily be distinguished 
by the axillary arrangement of the flowers. There is a lovely pure white 
form of E. australis known as ‘Mr. Robert’ collected in 1912 by LIEUT. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS in S. Spain near Algeciras. Trees of Prunus avium 
fi. pl., P. serrulata‘Ukon’ and Malus Lemoinei, with drifts of Daffodils 
at their feet, complete the scene. 

On the margins of the Round Pond Epimedium pinnatum and Prunus 
glandulosa albi-plena are flowering, while in the Award of Garden Merit 
Collection Malus floribunda and M. Lemoinei are outstanding. Some 
lovely trees of Prunus subhirtella and a fine specimen of Magnolia Soulan- 
giana were unfortunately badly damaged in the freak snowstorm last year, 
but will be flowering freely despite their wounds. Ribes sanguineum var. 
splendens makes a shapely bush about 5 feet in height with freely produced 
bright red flowers, and it is readily propagated by cuttings. The double- 
flowered Gorse Ulex europaeus fl. pl. is a fine plant for a hot dry bank 
where the soil is poor. It is less tall than the single form and the flowers 
last longer; no seed is set, but it can be propagated by cuttings which 
are best planted out of pots as it dislikes root disturbance. There are 
two good white-flowered shrubs blooming now, the first, Spiraea x 
arguta is a hybrid between S. Thunbergii and S. multiflora and the other, 
Osmanthus Delavayi, has fragrant flowers borne in terminal and axillary 
clusters among small, toothed, leathery leaves. It was first introduced 
from W. China by the aBBé DELAVAY who sent to M. VILMORIN a single 
seed which germinated in 1890. It was again collected by FORREST in 
Wadi-i-Shan. 
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GEORGE FOX WILSON 


ik is with the deepest regret that we have to record the death, on 
January 9, 1951, of GEORGE FOX WILSON, who had been the Society’s 
Entomologist at Wisley since 1919. His death at the early age of 54 
is a severe loss to the Society, and to horticulture and entomology in 
general, as not only was he the senior scientist in the Laboratory at 
Wisley, but he had built up for himself a unique position as the leading 
authority in this country on the pests of garden plants and their control. 
Wisley, through his labours, had become a mecca for all who sought 
information or guidance on the subject to which he had devoted his 
life. 

FOX WILSON was born on January 26, 1896, at Grantham, and was 
educated at King Edward VI School there. In 1911 he entered Wisley 
as a student and, two years later, was awarded a scholarship by the 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners. He remained at Wisley for a 
further two years, working as assistant to PROFESSOR MAXWELL LEFROY, at 
that time Entomologist at Wisley. In 1915 he joined the 1st City of 
London Sanitary Company, gaining valuable experience in their service 
during three years’ anti-malarial and pest control work in Egypt and 
Syria. After the war, in 1919, he returned to Wisley as the Society’s 
Entomologist, a post he was to hold for over thirty years. During this 
period FOX WILSON’s duties, like those of the other scientists at the 
Gardens, were many and varied, being divided, broadly, into the spheres 
of research, advisory i Bon teaching. In each of these, and in his 
work for the Association of Applied Biologists and other bodies outside 
Wisley he was outstandingly successful. 

It is to be regretted that Fox WILSON was not free to devote more of 
his time to research, as he had in full degree the right combination of 
patience and imagination for scientific work. As it was, he published 
many valuable papers in the Society’s Journat and elsewhere. Special 
mention may be made of his work on the treatment of eelworm in 
Chrysanthemum, Phlox and other garden plants, the pests of stored 
seeds, the pollination of fruit trees by insects, the introduction and 
spread of foreign pests, and the fumigation of glasshouses. During the 
last few years he had done much valuable investigation on the uses and 
effects of the recently developed systemic insecticides. 

It was through his advisory work, however, that he was best known 
to a host of Fellows of the Society and to the many others, including 
commercial growers and officers of the Advisory Services, who sought 
his help on problems of pest identification and control. He was always 
ready to give freely from his unique knowledge and he will be sorely 
missed alike by Government Research Stations and by the visitors to 
Chelsea Show who, year after year, brought their entomological 
troubles to him at the Information Bureau. Three years before he died, 
he gathered together the fruits of his experience into a book, The De- 
tection and Control of Garden Pests, and he also wrote the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Bulletin on The Pests of Flowers and Shrubs, a new edition 
of which appeared just before his death. 

FOX WILSON was a brilliant teacher and many “generations” of 
Wisley students have left the Gardens equipped, thanks to him, not 
only with a sound knowledge of garden pests, but imbued with a real 
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love and appreciation of entomology as a science. Many letters from 
old students have been received at Wisley during the last few weeks 
testifying to the gratitude and admiration which they felt for their old 
teacher and the letter from the present students in The Gardener’s 
Chronicle for January 27 tells the same story. He took a great interest 
in the careers of students after they had left the Gardens and in 1938 
was President of the Wisley Gardens Club. 

Outside Wisley, Fox WILSON played an active part in the affairs of 
the Association of Applied Biologists, the Royal Entomological Society, 
and other scientific bodies, and his services were constantly in demand 
on Government Committees, including the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Conference of Advisory Entomologists. At the time of his death he was 
President of the Association of Applied Biologists and was due to give 
his Presidential Address in February. He became a Freeman of the 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners and was admitted a Freeman of the 
City of London. 

FOX WILSON was a man of great charm and friendliness and his early 
death will be mourned by his many friends among the staff and students 
at Wisley and Vincent Square, and by his fellow workers in the wider 
field of horticulture and entomology. 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Wilfrid Blunt 


(Lecture given on December 5, 1950; MR. E. A. BOWLES, V.M.H. in the Chair) 


T= afternoon I shall try to give you a very brief general picture of 
the progress of botanical illustration from the first crude scratchings 
of the cave-man down to the highly scientific paintings which illustrate 
the Botanical Magazine to-day. I shall do my best not to encumber 
my talk with too many lists of names and too many tedious facts. 
It is rather to be considered as a cocktail—an apéritif to whet your 
appetite for the fuller meal that MR. STEARN and I have provided for 
you elsewhere.* 

The cave-man’s scratchings we may dismiss in a sentence. In all 
primitive communities, interest in human beings and other animals 
preceded a curiosity about plants; and nothing has come down to us 
from Paleolithic times—no plant-drawings, I mean—that can be con- 
sidered more serious than a doodle upon bone. ‘This same predilection 
for animal and figure subjects—subjects so much more difficult to 
handle, but at the same time so much more absorbing—persists in the 
highly civilized arts of Egypt, Assyria, Crete (Fig. 62) Greece and Rome. 
Plants are often treated decoratively, and on occasions even with sur- 
prising naturalism, in the architecture, sculpture, mural paintings and 
applied arts of these countries; but we rarely feel that they constitute 
more than a subsidiary element in the design. 


* The Art of Botanical Illustration by Wilfrid Blunt, with the assistance of William 
T. Stearn. New Naturalist Series (Collins ; 1950). 
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It was the use of plants for medicinal purposes that first created a 
serious interest in them, and the first scientific drawings of them were 
certainly made to assist the searcher after “‘simples.”” We know, on the 
authority of PLINY THE ELDER, that herbals of the first century B.C. often 
contained coloured illustrations; though none of this period survives, 
we can almost certainly recognize elements of these classical designs in 
certain of the figures which illustrate the earliest great manuscript herbal 
that has come down to us—the Codex Vindobonensis of DIOSCORIDES (see 
Fig. 63). 

This amazing book, which shows a standard of excellence that was 
not to be surpassed for nearly a millennium, was made in the opening 
years of the sixth century, probably in Constantinople, for JULIANA 
ANICIA, daughter of the EMPEROR OLYBRIUS. It contains nearly four 
hundred paintings in colour upon vellum, treated with such naturalism 
that only a handful present any problem of identification to the modern 
botanist. The manuscript was discovered in Constantinople in the 
middle of the sixteenth century by GHISELIN DE BUSBECQ, ambassador of 
the EMPEROR FERDINAND | at the court of the Sultan, and acquired for 
the Emperor’s library; snatched by the Italians after the First World 
War, it is now once more in the National Library in Vienna. 

Admirable as are the figures in the Codex Vindobonensis, there can 
be little doubt that they were not made direct from nature. It was this 
very process of copying and recopying, which persisted throughout the 
Dark and Early Middle Ages, that ultimately proved so disastrous to 
plant illustration. Copyists, misunderstanding the intention of the 
models before them, gradually reduced the figures to little more than 
diagrams and arabesques that served no other purpose than the em- 
bellishment of the page (see Fig. 64). From a decorative point of view, 
the results are often charming; considered scientifically, they are usually 
worthless. There are, of course, exceptions. Occasionally—very 
occasionally—an artist, copying an imperfect manuscript, is actually 
reduced to drawing a flower from nature! Such figures are found, along 
with purely stylistic drawings, in a manuscript of APULEIUS BARBARUS 
made about the year 1120 at Bury St. Edmunds. 

But gradually, a new spirit begins to make itself felt. The chiselled 
foliage on the capitals of Rheims and Naumburg cathedrals, and South- 
well Minster, though decoratively treated, reveals a genuine feeling for 
nature—a love and joy such as we find in the works of sT. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI and DANTE. 

At first, however, a realistically drawn flower was a rarity. But at the 
very close of the fourteenth century we find naturalism breaking out 
almost simultaneously in the art of France, the Low Countries, Italy 
and Germany. Soon, in Flanders, the brothers VAN EYCK were setting 
Lilies and Irises upon the green meadows of their great Ghent Altar- 
piece; and throughout the fifteenth century we encounter admirably 
drawn flowers in the paintings of Flemish, German and Italian artists. 
Though these painters doubtless made many separate studies of plants, 
few of those by celebrated artists have survived until we come to the 
well-known flower-drawings of DURER and LEONARDO DA VINCI, made 
around the year 1500. 
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There is, however, a finely painted herbal made in Venice in the 
first half of the fifteenth century by an otherwise unknown artist named 
ANDREA AMADIO (see Fig. 65). This book, which was a great favourite of 
RUSKIN’S, contains the first collection of botanical drawings to challenge 
the supremacy of those in the manuscript of DIOSCORIDES made more 
than nine hundred years earlier. 

French and Flemish illuminated manuscripts of the fifteenth century 
were often decorated with floral borders. At first these were stylized 
in treatment; but towards 1480 a new type was introduced, with highly 
naturalistic flowers set against flat grounds of gold or bright colours and 
forced into relief by strong shading. This style of decoration culminated 
in the early years of the sixteenth century in the magnificent Grimani 
Breviary of the Bruges-Ghent school, and the Book of Hours which the 
Frenchman JEAN BOURDICHON made for ANNE OF BRITTANY, wife of 
LOUIS XII. 

The flower-drawings of LEONARDO DA VINCI and ALBRECHT DURER 
are universally known and justly admired. Though those by DURER are 
naturalistically coloured and mostly a little later in date than LEONARDO’S, 
they have a Gothic crispness and angularity which is in strong contrast 
to the more urbane and sophisticated monochrome sketches, wholly 
Renaissance in feeling, of the Italian master. A less well-known Italian 
artist, working at the close of the sixteenth century, is GIACOMO LIGOZZI, 
whose brilliant study of Kentranthus ruber is shown in Fig. 66. 

The first printed herbal illustrated with woodcut figures was issued 
in Rome in 1481. This work, and almost all the other incunabula and 
early sixteenth-century herbals, had figures which perpetuated the 
stylized designs of a bygone age. There were, of course, exceptions : 
the so-called German Herbarius, for instance, published at Mainz in 
1485, contains a number of figures which, though crude, are certainly 
made direct from nature. But it is only too evident that the best artists 
of the day were not engaged for the incunabulum herbal. 

The publication in 1530 of the first volume of BRUNFELS’s Herbal 
marks an epoch in the history of botanical illustration. The work is 
entitled Herbarum Vivae Eicones—‘Living portraits of plants’”—and 
the title is significant. HANS WEIDITZ, the artist who made the illustra- 
tions, was a highly-skilled draughtsman who worked entirely from 
nature, and his drawings were beautifully cut upon the wood. A whole 
world separates these lovely woodcuts from even the finest of those in 
the German Herbarius of fifty years earlier. 

Most people consider rucus’s Herbal, published in Basle in 1542, to 
be the high-water mark of the woodcut herbal. This great folio, with 
its five hundred full-page figures, is certainly more impressive than 
BRUNFELS’S modest volumes. Botanists always prefer it; but artists will 
probably have a sneaking preference for the crisp little cuts in the 
earlier work. FUCHs’s artists idealized their plants as the Greek sculptors 
idealized their heads; HANS WEIDITZ, on the other hand, seized upon 
their particular characteristics and recorded them with the ruthlessness 
of a Roman portraitist. The comparison between Viola tricolor in these 
two books demonstrates the difference of approach, though in fairness 
to FUCHs it should be pointed out that this is one of his less successful 
figures (see pp. 122 and 123). 
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Many other woodcut herbals were issued during the second half of 
the sixteenth century. Though great virtuosity was often displayed, the 
freshness and vigour of the earlier books was never fully recaptured. 
This decline, gradual at first, accelerated rapidly after the year 1590, 
when metal plates began to be employed for the illustration of flower- 
books. About the same time another important change is noticeable: 
the herbal, or book of useful plants, is gradually superseded by the 
florilegium or picture-book of garden flowers. 

The cultivation of garden plants was enthusiastically pursued in all 
those countries where tlie herbal had once flourished. The fenced 
medieval garden, with its emphasis on herbs and vegetables, now gave 
place to the formal Renaissance garden with intricate parterres bright 
with exotic flowers—with the Tulip, Crown Imperial, Iris, Anemone, 
Carnation, Lily and Rose. The natural corollary of this growing 
enthusiasm for beautiful flowers was the demand created by wealthy 
amateurs, and in France by royal patrons, for sumptuous picture-books 
illustrating the rarest plants in their gardens; thus many splendid 
hand-painted florilegia came to be made during the seventeenth 
century, particularly in France, Holland and Germany. 

From the large collection of such books, I would select as typical the 
florilegium painted about 1650 by a Strasbourg artist, JOHANN WALTHER, 
for JOHANN, COUNT OF NASSAU. ‘This massive work, which is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, shows the rare flowers that the Count 
cultivated in his garden at Idstein, near Frankfurt-am-Main. They are 
painted in gouache—vigorously and with a fine feeling for decorative 
effect, yet accurately constructed from the botanical point of view. 
The book also contains sketches of the garden and its grotto and summer- 
house, with the owner and his family proudly surveying the little 
paradise he has created. VAN KOUWENHOORN’S studies of Anemones, 
painted about 1630, are fine examples from a Dutch florilegium of the 
period (see Fig. 60). 

In France, as we have already mentioned, royal patronage was 
extended to botanical artists, and during the first half of the seventeenth 
century was inaugurated the celebrated Collection de vélins (flower- 
paintings on vellum) which, year by year, was systematically increased, 
till to-day it fills more than a hundred volumes and constitutes the 
finest corpus of flower-paintings in the world. DANIEL RABEL and 
NICOLAS ROBERT were responsible for the most distinguished of the 
seventeenth-century contributions, and the latter artist also illustrated 
the famous Guirlande de Julie, the florilegium of paintings and verses 
which the BARON DE SAINTE-MAURE presented to his fiancée, JULIE 
D’ANGENNES, before setting out for the wars. Fig. 67 shows a page from 
a florilegium painted by ROBERT in 1643. 

For those flower-lovers who could not afford the hand-painted 
florilegia or flower-pieces painted in oils, picture-books illustrated with 
etchings and engravings of flowers provided a cheaper, but very satis- 
factory, substitute. Such a book is the Hortus Floridus, or Garden of 
Flowers, by the Dutchman CRISPIN VANDE PAS. In many of VANDE 
pas’s plates the plants are shown growing in the soil, the artist’s eye- 
level being chosen so low that the flat Dutch landscape gives place to a 
plain sky against which the flowers and leaves are firmly patterned. 
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VIOLA TRICOLOR 


Viola tricolor [from 0. BRUNFELS, Herbarum Vivae Eicones 3 : 
29 (1536) as Herba Sanctae Trinitatis] same size (See p. 120) 
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VIOLA TRICOLOR 
Viola tricolor [from L. Fucus, De Historia Stirpium, 803 (1542) as 


Herba Trinitatis] x 4 (See p. 120) 
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Delightful touches of humour enliven the scene; bees and butterflies 
hover about the flowers; insects crawl among the leaves; a little mouse 
contentedly gnaws an uprooted corn. The purchaser was intended to 
paint the plates himself, and the author—to use his own words—gives 
“the perfect true manner of colouringe the same with theire naturall 
coloures, beinge all in theire seasons the most rarest and excellentest 
flowers, that the world affordeth: ministringe both pleasure and delight 
in the spectator, and most especially to the well affected practisioner.” 
The colours which he advocates—masticott, verdigreece, lack, maydens 
blush, ashcoloure, sad yellow and the like—apparently left a good deal to 
the imagination of the amateur artist, for some of the painted copies that 
have survived contain flowers of the most surprising shades (See R.H.S, 
JourNaL 1948, March, Figs. 14, 15 and 1949, August, Figs. 119 and 120). 

From the end of the sixteenth century onwards, travel to distant 
countries made partly or wholly for the discovery of new plants provided 
a considerable stimulus to botanical art. The French artist CLAUDE 
AUBRIET, for example, who in the year 1700 accompanied the botanist 
TOURNEFORT on his travels through the Levant, made hundreds of fine 
paintings of Near Eastern plants, many of which are now cultivated in 
our gardens (Fig. 73). In North and South America, South Africa, India 
and Japan, industrious artists made records of exotic flowers which stirred 
the imagination of Europe. Some of these plants were immediately 
brought home to add variety to European gardens; others, though 
presenting no problem to the horticulturist, had to wait many genera- 
tions before they reached our shores. Among the latter was the Dahlia, 
painted in Mexico in the sixteenth century but, for some curious reason, 
not introduced into Europe until more than two centuries later. 

No reference has yet been made to British work. But perhaps it is 
little known—or little remembered—that popular English books such 
as GERARD’S Herball, first published in 1597, and PARKINSON’s Paradisus 
of thirty years later, were almost wholly illustrated from woodblocks 
borrowed from abroad or adapted from those made for continental 
books. In the eighteenth century, however, England began to play an 
important role, though her first notable flower artists were foreigners 
who settled in this country. JACOB VAN HUYSUM, a younger brother of 
the Dutch painter of flower-pieces, spent the last twenty years of his 
life in England, where he made the illustrations to several sumptuously 
produced folios. But a far greater artist was the German-born GEORG 
DIONYSIUS EHRET. 

The son of a market gardener of Heidelberg, EHRET established 
himself in England in 1736, at the age of twenty-eight, where he pro- 
duced spectacular paintings, in opaque water-colour upon vellum, of 
all the most notable garden plants of his day—the Iris, Auricula, Rose, 
Tulip and Carnation (see Fig. 68). He fraternized with the great men 
of the scientific world and taught painting, as he proudly notes, to the 
“highest nobility in England. If I could have divided myself into twenty 
parts,” he adds, “I could still have had my hands full.”” The two brothers 
FRANCIS and FERDINAND BAUER, Austrians by birth, came to England 
about 1790. FRANCIS, the elder, was unadventurous by nature; for fifty 
years he remained at Kew, making his splendid paintings of plants 
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introduced by travellers and navigators of the reign of King George III. 
FERDINAND, on the other hand, was born with the wanderlust in his 
blood. An expedition with the botanist sisTHORP to the Levant was 
followed by an audacious voyage to Australia with MATTHEW FLINDERS. 
From both these expeditions he brought back sketches which were 
elaborated at leisure into paintings of unbelievable delicacy and beauty. 
These two men, though their work is only known to specialists, are 
perhaps the finest botanical draughtsmen of all time. 

The most renowned of English flower-books is unquestionably the 
Temple of Flora, published in parts between 1799 and 1807 by a young 
London doctor named ROBERT THORNTON. Large and elaborately 
engraved colour-plates show the Rose, the Lily, the Lotus of the Nile, 
the Pontic Rhododendron and other decorative plants set in their 
natural—or what was alleged to be their natural—surroundings. 
THORNTON risked everything in this vast enterprise. But the moment 
was not propitious for such a venture. As he told his subscribers in an 
“Apology” for the discontinuation of his work: “The once moderately 
rich very justly now complain that they are exhausted through taxes laid 
on them to pay armed men to diffuse rapine, fire, and murder, over 
civilised EUROPE.” In a vain attempt to recoup his losses he launched 
a gigantic Royal Botanic Lottery, under the patronage of the Prince 
Regent, with 20,000 tickets at two guineas each. The prizes, valued at 
£77,000, consisted of the original paintings for his great work, copies of 
the book itself, and unbound sets of plates. The lottery failed, and 
THORNTON died penniless—but immortal. 

The Temple of Flora was a work of little importance botanically. Of 
greater scientific interest were the publications of WILLIAM CURTIS, 
whose Flora Londinensis, issued in two fine folio volumes between 1777 
and 1787, contained hand-coloured plates of the wild flowers growing 
within a radius of ten miles of the metropolis. Like THORNTON, he teo 
was soon in financial difficulties. But he understood the cause of the 
trouble and saw the remedy: if his clients refused to buy large pictures 
of the unassuming plants that grew by the wayside, he would win their 
patronage with smaller engravings of the bright exotics which filled 
their gardens. Thus in 1787, Curtis’s Botanical Magazine was born. 
As curtis himself said, it brought him “pudding’”’ whereas the Flora 
Londinensis had only brought him praise. It was the first, and has re- 
mained the greatest, of innumerable horticultural magazines. It is 
still published to-day, after an almost uninterrupted run of more than a 
hundred and sixty years. 

Among the artists employed by CURTIS were WILLIAM KILBURN, 
JAMES SOWERBY and SYDENHAM EDWARDS. Of these, SOWERBY must rank 
as the most distinguished, though his greatest achievement will be 
found not among his work for cuRTIS, but in his illustrations to the 
English Botany of SiR JAMES SMITH. 

During the period that we have just been considering, France was 
the only serious rival to England in the realm of botanical illustration. 
The name of REDOUTE is world-famous, though some of his forgotten 
contemporaries were his equal in talent. It was REDOUTE’s good fortune 
to find a patron—or rather a patroness—worthy of his genius, 
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. Anemone pavonia typica, with autumn 
radical leaf. 


. A. coronaria, semi-double form. 
- Red Admiral Butterfly. 


4. A. coronaria. 
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Muslin Moth. 


6. Small Tortiseshell Butterfly. 
7. A. coronaria, semi-double form. 
8 & 9. A. pavonina, double forms. 
10. A. appennina, forms. 
11. A. pavonia purpureo-violacea with much 


dissected leaf of A. coronaria. 
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Colour Photographs: Fine Art Engravers 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 60—Anemones. From a water-colour drawing in a florilegium by PIETER VAN 
KOUWENHOORN c¢. 1630. In the possession of the Lindley Library, R.H.S 
(See p. 121) 
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Fig. 61—GEORGE FOX WILSON, Entomologist to the R.H.S. from 1919-1951 
(A photograph taken in America some years ago) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 62—Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). From a wall painting at Amnisos, near 
Knossos, Crete, c. 1550 B.C. By courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(See p. 118) 
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Fig. 63—Bramble (Rubus fruticosus). 


From a water colour drawing, 


probably after KRATEUAS, in Dioscorides Codex Vindobonensis, 


A.D. 512 (See p. 119) 
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Fig. 64—A page showing Lilium candidum (lower centre) and other flowers conventional- 


ized, 


From the German Herbal of APULEIUS BARBARUS and other authors, c. A.D. 1200 


in the possession of Eton College Library (See p. 119) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 6;—Dianthus sp. From a painting by ANDREA AMADIO, made in Venice during the 
first half of the fifteenth century. From the herbal of BENEDETTO RINIO in the 
possession of St. Mark's Library, Venice (See p. 120) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 66—Red Valerian (Kentranthus ruber). From a painting by GIACOMO LIGOZZ1I, 
¢. 1547-1626, court painter to the GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY, in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence (See p. 120) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 67—A painting of Narcissi. From a florilegium by NICOLAS ROBERT, 1643, in 
the possession of MAJOR THE HON. HENRY BROUGHTON (See p. 121) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 68—Martyma annua. From a painting by G. D. EHRET, 1708-1770, in the posses- 
sion of MAJOR THE HON. HENRY BROUGHTON (See p. 124) 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. 69—Paeonia Clusii. From a painting by LILLIAN SNELLING for The Genus Paeonia 
(1946) by F. C. STERN 
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Fig. 7o—The Pelargonium coloured Carnations (See p. 139) 
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Fig. 71—A bundle of each of the four grades. Each weighs approximately 2 lb. From 
left to right :‘‘ Choice,”’ contains 24 buds ; ‘‘ Selected,” eighteen ; ‘‘ Extra Selected” 
fourteen, and ‘‘ Super Extra Selected" eight (See p. 135) 


THE BREEDING AND CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS 


Photos, Fine Art Engravers 

Fig. 72—A 6-foot crate of bundles of Asparagus ‘‘ Extra Selected, 
ing approximately 2} lb., showing a strain bred for uniformity and good size 
(See p. 135) 
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Fig. 73—Pomegranate (Punica Granatum). From a painting on vellum by CLAUDE AUBRIET, 
1665-1742, in the possession of the Lindley Library (See p. 124) 
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“A stocky figure with elephantine limbs, a head like a large, flat 
Dutch cheese, thick lips, a sepulchral voice, crooked fingers, and a 
repellent appearance”—this is the unattractive portrait of REDOUTE, the 
“Raphael of Flowers,” who counted all the prettiest women in Paris 
among his pupils. A Luxembourger by birth, he came to France 
shortly before the Revolution and was for a brief moment ‘‘Draughts- 
man to the Cabinet” of QUEEN MARIE-ANTOINETTE. But it was the 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, an enthusiastic flower-lover, who financed the 
wonderful Roses and other magnificent flower-books which are to-day 
among the chief prizes of collectors. REDOUTE, though he made big 
money at the height of his fame, lived beyond his means and died on 
the verge of bankruptcy in 1840. 

Plenty of conscientious work has been made in France during the 
last hundred years; but with the death of REDoUT#, the age of the ex- 
pensively produced French colour-plate flower-book drew to its close. 
In England, however, wealthy patrons continued to create a certain 
demand for sumptuous folios. ‘The industrious Scot, WALTER FITCH, a 
typical product of the Victorian era, published no less than ten thousand 
lithographs, some of which were conceived in the grand manner. A 
faultless, if rather arid, draughtsman, his name will for ever be associated 
with those of SIR WILLIAM and SIR JOSEPH HOOKER, the virtual creators of 
Kew Gardens as we know them to-day. It is impossible, in the time at 
my disposal, to give more than a hint of the quantity of careful and skil- 
ful scientific drawings that were made throughout Europe at this time. 
The work of riocrEux in France, for instance, though in no way 
spectacular, is infinitely delicate and sensitive ; and to take but one more 
example, from British botanical art, GEORGE MAW’s drawings for his 
great monograph on the Crocus, which won the high praise of RUSKIN, 
are among the most subtly observed flower-studies of all time. 

The widespread popular interest in flowers both in England and in 
France in the nineteenth century was of a more sentimental character 
than that which had swept Holland two hundred years earlier. Yet it 
owed its origin, in part at any rate, to the Linnean system of classifica- 
tion which converted botany into a parlour game for any young lady 
who could count up to twelve. Books of instruction for the young flower- 
painter, and romantic little volumes full of pretty posies and execrable 
verse, sold by their thousands, especially in England. Lovers studied 
the “language of flowers” and carried on clandestine flirtations by means 
of carefully selected nosegays. But many popular flower-books of the 
Victorian age—such, for instance, as ANNE PRATT’S Flowering Plants 
. . . of Great Britain—contrived to combine easily digested science 
with miscellaneous romantic flower-lore. 

And what of the present—and of the future ? 

“A great flower-painter,” said GOETHE in 1831, “is not now to be 
expected: we have attained too high a degree of scientific truth, and the 
botanist, who has no eye for picturesque lighting and grouping, counts 
the stamens after the painter.” The great age of flower-painting cer- 
tainly lies behind us. ‘The photographer can do in a few seconds what 
an artist takes many hours to perform. But there is still a place to-day 
for the botanical artist. That the Botanical Magazine continues to 
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engage highly talented painters such as MISS LILIAN SNELLING (see Fig. 
69) and MISS ROSS-CRAIG to illustrate its pages—though it now employs 
mechanical means to reproduce their work—is evidence that even in 
this mechanical age there is still work which the artist can perform 
better than the machine. 

This, in brief, is the pattern of the development of botanical illus- 
tration. In the time that remains to me I would like to say a word about 
the problems that confront the botanical artist. 

The landscape and figure artist may be tempted to feel that the 
flower-painter has an easy task. Shifting skies and changing lights, 
unpunctual or fidgety models, cannot, they will say, disturb the tran- 
quillity of his labours. Only those who have attempted to draw flowers 
will appreciate what restless models they can be: how quickly petals 
open and stems curve; how, even in a studio with a north light, the 
passage of a cloud can change the colour harmonies and the distribution 
of light and shade. Further, the colour of many flowers is so dazzling 
that at the best it can only be approximated in paint. Moreover, the 
botanical artist finds himself at once and always in a dilemma: is he the 
servant of Science, or of Art? There can, I think, be no doubt that he 
must learn to serve both masters. The greatest flower-painters have 
been those who have found beauty in truth; who have understood plants 
scientifically, but who have yet seen and described them with the eye 
and the hand of the artist. 

The consolation of flowers has never been greater than it is in the 
war-scared world of to-day. In our gardens, many of us have learned 


to acquire a peace of mind that helps to carry us through the stress of 
daily life. ‘The better we come to know our plants, the more we shall 
enjoy them; and there is no better way of learning their secrets than by 
drawing them. 


RHODODENDRONS IN WOODLAND 
A. T. Johnson 


HODODENDRONS have always been treated as woodland shrubs by 

planters of discretion, but our steady drift towards natural garden- 
ing—not due only to economic causes—suggests the desirability of a 
clearer focus upon these plants from that particular angle. The first 
lesson we have to learn is that the Rhododendron must be subservient 
to the wood. We may, if we would, use trees incidentally as shelter or 
sun-screens, but I am referring to the more definite operation of so 
introducing Rhododendrons into a wood that, while harmonizing 
sympathetically with their environment, and enhancing its charm as 
well as their own, they lend their aid in so enriching a woodland that it 
remains above all else restful in its native simplicity. 

It may be urged that if, in selecting Rhododendrons for such a pur- 
pose we exclude the more highly coloured and ornate, so apt to empha- 
size the exotic note we wish to avoid, we are placing a serious limitation 
upon our choice. But consideration will soon reveal that this is not so, 
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that we have an abundant assortment of suitable plants. Even if we 
were to confine our attention to species, many of which, in foliage as 
well as flower, are more in accord with our aim than the average hybrid, 
there would be no difficulty in securing any number of appropriate 
kinds. 

In an endeavour to set forth some personal conclusions on this 
matter I make no apologies for suggesting that R. ponticum might give 
us the clue as to what our objective should be in woodland Rhododen- 
drons. Though we may seldom plant.that old species now, there is no 
denying its charm, more especially when distance lends its enchant- 
ment, and this charm, acclaimed with enthusiasm by most authorities 
during the last half-century and more, has not been shaken by that of 
recent introductions. What, then, is the secret of its appeal? No one 
can regard unmoved those long-naturalized colonies of R. ponticum 
which impart such a tender loveliness to miles of some westerly shires. 
Whether they are staining the high moors with heather-purple, filling 
the wooded glens with a haze of violet or being mirrored in the oak- 
girdled lake, these Pontic Rhododendrons blend so sympathetically with 
the scene that their colour is not less in keeping with our landscape 
than the wild hyacinth’s mist of woodsmoke blue. And it is just this 
quality in R. ponticum which leads to other blues, ranging from a wash 
of methyl violet (H.C.C. 39/3) to the purple-blues of, say, R. x ‘Blue 
Diamond.’ 

The natural landscape effect referred to may be attempted on any 
lesser scale by deliberate selection and planting. And in taking the blues 
—using the term in its widest significance—one might make a start with 
any good form of R. catawbiense, which is better in foliage than ponticum, 
and generally more pleasing in the flower colour. R. campanulatum is a 
fine species and, at its best, a good blue, but I do not place it before the. 
American here, not only because it is so often a bad blue, but it so com- 
monly has a way of looking unhappy and ill-conditioned that I have 
come to regard it more as a specimen shrub for good cultivation rather 
than one for the rough life and often rooty soil of woodland. But I must 
in passing accord full marks to a plant bought many years ago as R. 
campanulatum ‘No. 15.’ Where it came from I have forgotten and what 
its origin is I do not know, but it may be what is called “Williams’ 
Campanulatum Hybrid” and comes very near to ‘Susan,’ if the two are 
not identical. That it is not typical of the species in foliage or flower is 
admitted. But it is the best plant under that name that we possess, the 
medium trusses being a charming harebell-blue in woodland shade and 
it is very prolific and always looks contented. 

To return to R. catawbiense, this, like ponticum, can be deplorable in 
colour, but there are some charming blues—or mauves, if you will, and 
one of these is the old R. c. fastuosum. (I have a feeling that to add 
plenum to its name is a redundancy.) With a good bold foliage, plenty of 
vigour in growth and prolificacy, this old stager is decidedly worthy of 
every woodland planter’s consideration. The somewhat lax trusses are 
more blue than mauve, the doubling of the blossoms is only partial and 
it is such a good doer that a plant on a dry slope is over 12 ft. high, 20 ft. 
across, brimful of health, still increasing in size and providing plenty 
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of layers for extension. Yet it is not so much these more vivid blues— 
seen also in some forms of R. Augustinii and in R. x ‘Electra,’ that I 
would go in for had I the opportunity of spacious woodland grouping 
offering a distant effect. This may be a personal whim, but the gentler 
shades, producing a melting softness of tone, which is the other end of 
the pole from the metallic and strident, would be my choice. Further, 
we must be guided by constitution and the problem of obtaining plants. 
Thus it would be of little use directing the average planter to species or 
hybrids which are only rarely to be seen in the nursery lists, if at all. 
As for reliability, it would never do, taking a broad view, to suggest such 
as R. Augustini and the hybrid, ‘Electra,’ with its chasmanthum blood. 
We must place our money and our hopes on those more likely to do 
under conditions not exceptionally favourable and which will prosper 
with a minimum of care. 

Thus in hybrid blues, their colour ranging from a thin sky-blue to 
lavender and mauve, there is every prospect of realizing our objective, 
including a quiet life, by using in detached groups such as ‘Lavender 
Girl,’ ‘Susan,’ ‘Distinction,’ ‘Blue Peter,’ ‘Goethe,’ ‘A. Bedford,’ ‘Blue 
Ensign’ and ‘Countess of Athlone,’ always, where possible, checking 
colour descriptions by the actual plant in the nurseries or at the shows. 
Then, not forgetting a personal leaning towards paler hues, there are 
the bluest of the blues, those crosses from RR. Augustinii, intricatum, 
impeditum, ‘Augfast,’ and ‘Intrifast,’ including ‘Bluebird,’ ‘Blue Dia- 
mond’ and ‘Blue Tit.’ There is also that allied variety called, I think, 
‘Sapphire,’ which deserves to be better known. These hardy and easily 
satisfied shrubs, some of which will ultimately make at least six feet, 
are most delightful and great bloomers. But they seem to need more 
openness than most and I like them best along the margins of sunny 
woodland walks, or among widely-spaced small trees, like birches, and 
in such places they rarely fail to do well. 

RR. scintillans and hippophaeoides, may also come in here among the 
smaller blues and for similar treatment. With the limited exposure of 
woodland they will gain in height what they lose in compactness, but 
they always make charming features when widely grouped. They are 
early bloomers, especially scintillans, but if a Rhododendron planting of 
any size is to give the fullest possible pleasure and interest surely we 
must have, not so much great beds of one kind, but threes, fives or 
larger groups so arranged that one or other will be in flower for four 
or five months, those in bloom being framed by the foliage of those 
which are over or yet to come. 

Blue is so much a courtesy term in this connection that it is an easy 
step to rosy-lilacs, blue-pinks, amaranth and kindred tones, all coalesc- 
ing one with another. Thus, in colour at all events, we have in RR. 
yunnanense, caeruleum, exquisetum, oreotrephes, Searsiae, timeteum, charto- 
phyllum, and concinnum, to name but a few, a range of shrubs which in 
colour drift from palest blue-white, or mauve-tinted white, to silvery 
lavender and rose-lilac. These of the Triflorum Series should be valued 
very highly for the purpose in view, for among them are many of the 
easiest of all Rhododendrons. They are prolific bloomers, even under 
adverse conditions, some are deliciously scented, they are a useful size 
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for limited spaces and do not flower too early. Then in colour those 
mentioned, even if they do vary, should associate agreeably with the 
blues on the one hand and the pinks on the other. 

Among the smaller Rhododendrons, having in view subtle shades of 
silvery blush to rose, those of the R. racemosum group deserve the fullest 
consideration. As individuals they may not amount to much, but let 
them be massed and we can enjoy a delightful combination of delicate 
tints, one that covers an unusually long period and the plants will carry 
on indefinitely even under the most trying conditions. A selection 
should include variations of the type as well as those of WILSON’s and 
KINGDON-WARD’Ss introduction, some of the 6-8 feet rose-pink forms of 
the latter being very desirable, though smaller in flower. Yet another 
group which we regard with the fullest admiration is that of which the 
white R. mucronatum is typical—if I may poach in Azalea territory for 
a moment. Here you have a low-growing, but widespread, bush with 
a foliage of moss-green which bears large snow-white, sweet-scented 
flowers in prodigal profusion about mid-May, a willing doer in most 
soils. But this valuable shrub excels also in colour, its variety, ripense, 
bearing flowers in a most charming rosy-mauve, fresh and silvery. 
These flowers, moreover, are produced in incredible abundance and 
nothing, even in Azaleas, can exceed them in their far-reaching frag- 
rance. Of this species there are in currency some poor forms with 
meagre, starred blossoms to be avoided, and this applies to the coloured 
as well as the type. In addition to ripense, there are several varieties 
with rose or lilac blotches or streaks, and we esteem them all so highly 
that we have a considerable number coming on from cuttings expressly 
for woodland planting. 

It is a short stride from the pale bluish-rose tints to pinks, and here 
in this widely used term we are confronted by an array of varieties 
which extends from a thin blush to cyclamen-rose, and so on we go to 
the reds, orange-reds, salmons and scarlets. But I dare not attempt to 
offer suggestions in the way of Rhododendrons covering so great a 
multitude of colours. Indeed, that is not my purpose here, for it is not 
colour per se but its use and effect in woodland landscape which is my 
theme. Colour in itself, as GERTRUDE JEKYLL once said, “‘is not a positive 
matter, but one of relation and proportion” —relation to its environ- 
ment, and this was never more true than in connection with the subject 
under discussion. Thus the early-flowering R. mucronulatum and R. 
X ‘praecox’ on close inspection may to many of us possess an aniline hue 
which is almost hurtful. Yet, let there be a group of the latter away 
among the grey boles of trees, or within eye-shot of that plum-purple 
which comes to the Alders in early spring, and that acidulous colour will 
melt into the scene with a vaporous softness and become a kindly 
contribution to its most touching qualities. 

I have seen much the same result from the use of larger shrubs, such 
as R. sutchuenense var. Giraldii, as well as from that admirable wood- 
lander, R. Fortunei—its off-white bells palely rouged—from R. Fargesti 
and oreodoxa, the shell-pink forms of RR. decorum and discolor and 
hybrids of a like kind. But while one’s inclination ever turns to the less 
assertive colours, I would not rule out the distinguished R. orbiculare, 
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with its shriller note, nor hesitate to give such a shrub some commanding 
position, provided it were spared a clash with neighbours by a preferably 
green or neutral surround. And this applies also to, let us say, the 
magnificent Loderi group, though their most striking quality is size of 
bloom rather than colour. It is largely a matter of avoiding the error of 
turning the woodland into a garden. I do not question the right of any- 
one to do this if they wish, but, as I have said at the beginning, we are 
concerned here with the more delicate operation of keeping the wood 
land as a woodland. We must not risk disturbing it with arrogant diver- 
sions. Nor may we bring in confusion by overcrowding, remembering 
always, as GERTRUDE JEKYLL again so rightly says, that “The simpler 
effect obtained by means of temperate and wise restraint is always the 
more telling.” 

There is, perhaps, more jeopardy in the use of those scarlets and 
hot-reds, now coming into cultivation in ever-increasing numbers, than 
with any other colour section. Insisting on their prerogative to a place 
in the dress circle of the border, they are too liable to thrust their de- 
mands upon the woodland with cataclysmic results. And if you were to 
begin making exceptions, as most of us will, in the case of such species 
as RR. Thomsonti, barbatum, Hookeri, haematodes, euchaites and strigil- 
losum, it will be difficult to stay the flood. Other colours—deep rose, 
purple and white—have been recommended by way of assuaging their 
intensity, but when all has been said, and we have heard of colour 
sequences leading up to these triumphant high notes—which I should 
abhor—one comes to the conclusion that they are at their best placed 
singly in detached positions with a surround of green, using for prefer- 
ence the species as suggested. 

I once saw a clump of the vivid old crimson-scarlet, ‘Doncaster,’ 
which had for stable mate an equally large planting of ‘Sappho,’ the 
object being either that of allaying the ferocity of the former or of creat- 
ing a contrast. But in a wild woodland it failed in both, and the impres- 
sion gathered was that something in a milky-ivory like ‘Dr. Stocker,’ 
‘Lady Bessborough’ or the rosy coffee-cream of ‘Unique’ would have 
been more agreeable than the sharp black-and-white effect of ‘Sappho,’ 
that is if the red fellow were to have a companion at all. 

Yellow, so near to green, is a most valuable colour in woodland 
Rhododendrons, and I may include those “whites” just suggested and 
others which are infused with cream or ivory. These will be appropriate 
in almost any company, especially within touch of those blues, mauves 
and blue-pinks. And in yellows and allied tints there is a wide choice 
from the early R. lutescens, an ideal woodlander in habit and leaf as well 
as colour, to R. campylocarpum. (How right this is “among the birch 
trees.” (See Fig. 220, THE JouRNAL, November, 1950.) From the 
latter a number of hybrids have been raised, notably the clear yellow 
“Lady Primrose’ and ‘Letty Edwards.’ Then there is ‘Unique,’ ‘Dairy- 
maid,’ ‘Mrs. W. C. Slocock,’ ‘Souvenir, W. C. Slocock’ and ‘Golds- 
worth Yellow,’ all of which, and there are others, are some shade of 
rosy-yellow or apricot maturing to ivory, cream or primrose. Because 
of their general reliability under any circumstances, their free flowering 
and restrained colours I would place these hybrids before the typical 
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campylocarpum, even its variety, elatum, before also such yellows as 
RR. Wardii, croceum and caloxanthum, lovely as they undoubtedly 
are. 

It will have been gathered that I have in these notes steered clear of 
strong colours, sharp contrasts and other diversions likely to promote 
a disquieting effect. For this attitude I do not feel that personal idio- 
syncrasy need be pleaded. Nature in our land—and I have had in 
mind all along woodland natural and uncultivated—exercises so much 
restraint in the employment of colour, leaning towards the subtle and 
suave rather than the garish and spectacular, our senses are more sym- 
pathetically attuned to that lower scale. . 

So in the case of foliage do we find a parallel, though here it is ob- 
viously more a question of form than colour. Assuming the under- 
growth to consist largely of other shrubs, these breaking up the groups 
of Rhododendrons, some harmony should exist between each. Thus, 
while I have never been quite happy in the presence of Bamboos and 
Rhododendrons, a combination one may see even in some botanic 
gardens, such shrubs as Hazel, Viburnums, Heaths, Yew, Holly, Gaul- 
theria Shallon, Vacciniums, Stewartias and Enkianthuses, will be in 
keeping with the majority of Rhododendrons referred to here. As to 
the big-leaved kinds, ranging from RR. calophytum and sutchuenense 
to R. Falconeri and those of the R. grande Series, these are hardly likely 
to come within the orbit of the average grower. But should they do so 
it is manifest that some degree of isolation be accorded them, and I like 
them best in colonies of one class with nothing more about them than 
trees of maturity with a nobility to match their own—a reservation in 
line with the suggestions already made regarding the large-flowered and 
the more brilliantly coloured. 

While foliage, in a general way, need not offer many pitfalls, that it 
is a matter of great importance in Rhododendrons will be admitted 
when it is realized that we have it alone for company during the greater 
part of the year. And in its infinite degrees of colour, dimensions, shape 
and poise, whether in the off-season or during that period when the 
young leaf-shoots are in many species and hybrids so eminently beauti- 
ful in colour and texture, we have a choice without limit. It is to be 
regretted that foliage may be weak in some of those woodland Rhodo- 
dendrons recommended for flower colour—in the ponticums and the 
campylocarpum hybrids, for example—but even in the latter some are 
better than others. Thus R. x ‘Unique’ is as good in foliage, perhaps 
better, than RR. oreodoxa or Fargesii in similar style. In the days of the 
old catawbiense and arboreum hybrids the general foliage effect was de- 
pressing compared with that of today, with the soft moss-greens of 
many Griersonianum crosses, the glaucous-olive of the cinnabarinums 
and racemosums, the steely blue of many of the Thomsonii Series, the 
full-toned grass-greens of the Fortuneis, the gleaming metallic deep 
greens of the big-leaved sorts and the curiously attractive mat-surfaced 
leaden-green, lit by rusty-red, of say, R. x ‘Sir Charles Lemon,’ an 
all-round woodland Rhododendron of the highest merit. And, without 
touching upon the little alpine species, there are tones in addition of 
infinite variety, and none of them will be other than in harmonious 
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accord with the average woodland. Not forgetting the part played by that 
under-leaf and young growth indumentum, ranging in colour from a 
frosty, lichenous silver and yellow, through fawn to mellow browns and 
chestnut, they will blend with native hardwood trees as pleasantly as do 
the conifers of many colours which, with very few exceptions, have 
entirely lost any exotic appearance they may have possessed. 


THE BREEDING AND CULTIVATION OF 
ASPARAGUS 


A. W. Kidner 


F we sowed 1000 Asparagus seeds, no matter of what so-called 
[ variety,” we should get no two buds which were similar in all 
respects, just as 1000 apple pips will produce 1000 different apples but 
with the difference that the very great majority of Asparagus buds will 
be edible, while the apples will not. 

This, of course, is simply due to the fact that, Asparagus, being bi- 
sexual, each seed has a dual heredity, that of its father and that of its 
mother. It is completely promiscuous and has not even a selective 
mating instinct as bisexual animals have. With animals we control 
promiscuity to a great extent by emasculating all unwanted males. 
Promiscuity in Asparagus has not hitherto been controlled in any way 
and we must do so if we wish to improve the quality of the buds. 

Having myself been bred in a cattle-breeding family the only way to 
improve Asparagus was of course obvious, viz. pedigree breeding, i.e. 
to build up a line of heredity which itself contained the characters of a 
desired type. Perhaps it may help would-be improvers if I try to de- 
scribe how I set out to do this many years ago. 

While no two buds are exactly alike, some possess in varying degrees 
certain desirable qualities and are thus “‘somewhat”’ similar. The bud 
(or shoot) I like has a compact “head” which will not “open” until 8-12 
inches above ground. Bracts, or undeveloped leaves, should be spaced 
2 to 3 inches apart on stem and must be small and lightly adpressed to 
stem. This I believe indicates tenderness and, generally, flavour. 

Colour should be dark green, superimposed on rich purple at, and 
a little above, ground level. Size should not be less than $-inch diameter 
at thickest part of shoot, but as long as the bud possesses the above 
“quality” the larger it is the better. But each breeder must decide for 
himself what he desires. 

I originally took seed from a female crown which chanced to possess 
most of the above qualities; of the progeny (100) only 5 per cent. were 
up to desired standard of the mother crown. These 5, i.e. 2 male, 3 
female, were isolated and bred together; of their progeny 6 per cent. 
were up to standard; these in turn were bred from, and produced 12 
per cent. By breeding only from those which themselves possessed the 
desired qualities, the ninth generation is today producing 60 per cent. 
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and more of a sufficiently similar type of quality, and go per cent. of 
grades above the }-inch size standard. In addition, the whole standard 
of quality has risen far above that of the “Old Lady”’ whom I should now 
regard as not nearly good enough to breed from. As for size, 6 per cent. 
are over 1-inch diameter and 54 per cent. over ?-inch diameter. While 
“‘Sprue” has not appeared in the last two generations, “Grade” is of course 
primarily of “size” and only secondarily of quality. The National Mark 
Standard grades are, under }-inch diameter Sprue; over } inch and 
under 7% inch Choice; over ;% inch and under }} inch Selected; over 
#3 inch Extra Selected. 

While all grades must have a certain standard of quality 7.e., not 
be blown, or deformed or damaged and be of a certain length, the 
Ministry could not define a type, for none had been developed. As 
convincing proof of what continued pedigree breeding has already ac- 
complished, I may say that although I raised all standards by 7g inch, 
my strain produces no Sprue and only 10 per cent. Choice, while an 
additional grade, Super Ex Selected, over 1 inch has been added. 
Those who grow for market will readily understand what this means to 
their returns. (Figs. 71 and 72.) 

Equally, in a garden, it would be greatly advantageous to have every 
bud not only edible, but also excellent. The Asparagus breeder must 
clearly understand that every generation is an F.1 gen, and that there is 
no F.2 gen as in self-fertile plants, by which homozygous, true breeding 
characters can be segregated out. 

A desirable ‘‘ type” of Asparagus is a combination of several charac- 
ter genes, and as a combination cannot be “segregated out” if it depends 
for reproduction on a union with another combination it is obvious that 
a desirable “type” can only be obtained by a build-up of desirable 
genes in both combinations before they unite. This build-up, or breed- 
ing, must be continuous, it then becomes progressively effective, more 
of the progeny in each succeeding generation inherits and, in its turn 
transmits, the desired good characters. But they never become “fixed” 
as they can be in plants in which varieties exist. 

We cannot produce a new “Variety” of Asparagus but we can build 
up a “breed” or “‘strain” and we can continue to improve it for as long as 
we desire to do so. 

I submit the breeding of Asparagus provides an infinitely greater 
scope for the exercise of skill, observation, thought etc. and interest, 
than does the short-term production of a new “‘Variety”’ of other plants. 

It has remained unchanged through the centuries, giving expression 
duly to the influence of both good and bad genes, patiently waiting for 
those willing to purify and ennoble its heredity by eliminating from it 
the gross, and encouraging in it the good genes before rising as it readily 
will to undreamt of heights of excellence. 


Cultivation. 
CROWNS 
It is essential to plant good crowns. No one can make a poor crown pro- 
duce good buds by any cultivation or manures, even in the best of soils. 
Being bisexual every crown born must have two different parents. No 
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one can expect a good “calf” unless he knows that both “‘bull” and 
“cow” were good. This is why it is useless to take seed from a good 
mother crown unless it is known what the father was. Not all progeny 
from even the best parents will be good, but most of my crowns are good 
because I know all their parents for many generations were good, 


One year old is the best age, provided it is known that both its parents 


were good and so it can be reasonably expected to be “born” good. The 
custom of planting three-year-old crowns arose, and is continued, because 
the mother only was known and it was impossible to tell if it was reason- 
ably good until the young crown was old enough to show it was so. 

A one-year-old crown can be lifted without damage to its roots. A 
three-year-old crown cannot be. The one-year-old planted in 1949 will 
be a better crown in 1953 than the three-year-old crown planted in 1949 
will be in 1953. At whatever age a crown is planted, it needs the year of 
planting to establish its root system. It needs the next year to develop 
its roots, to grow new ones and to fill these roots with reserve food from 
which it produced the early buds in the spring of the next year. 

Buds from one-year crowns planted in 1951 can be cut in 1953. 

Buds from two-year crowns planted in 1951 should not be cut before 
1953. 

SOILS 
Any well-cultivated garden soil should grow good Asparagus if the 
crowns planted are good. 

The ideal is a light loam retaining sufficient soil moisture and soil 
air, and containing sufficient humus and minerals to support and favour 
plant life. 

Sandy soils can be improved by the addition of marl, clay, farmyard 
manure, compost, etc., which will improve the moisture content and its 
supply of plant ‘“‘food-making” material. 

Heavy soils can be lightened by adding light loamy soil, or sand, or 
chalk, or strawy farmyard manure, and preferably by adding all these. 


DISTANCES TO PLANT 
To plant in the orthodox “‘bed”’ is nothing but tragedy for the crowns. 
A majority must soon die of frustration and competition and the sur- 
vivors will be weakened by the desperate struggle for existence. 

They should be planted in single rows, at least 4 feet apart, prefer- 
yd 5 feet apart, with crowns 2 feet apart in the row and usually 6 inches 

eep. 

One row of good crowns in the centre of a 4} feet wide “bed” will 
produce more and much better Asparagus than will three rows of crowns 
planted in the same space. 

_ Good crowns are expensive to breed and to raise but only one-third 
in number are required, compared to the usual “bed” planting. 


PLANTING 
Clean a plot of ground and dig in a good “coat” of farmyard manure 
(it need not be very rotten or “ripe”’) or compost during winter or early 
spring. In February, fork it over to get a tilth, then open trenches 
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4 feet (or 5 feet) apart, 6 inches deep and 6 inches wide at bottom, 
placing earth on each side and leave trench open to the weather. 

In mid-March or whenever is decided to be the right planting time, 
simply plant crowns flat in bottom of trench, spread roots out and cover 
them with 3 inches of soil from sides pressed down by hands and leave 
them to grow in a hollow all the first summer; keep clean by occasional 
hoeing. This is important for “babies” should not be smothered. 

Assuming they are planted in March, 1951, in November, 1951, 
level up the trench and cut the fern when brown and dead. It is useful, 
but not essential, to fork over the whole plot to lighten and aerate and 
to free from any weeds. 

In March, 1952, broadcast a little complete artificial manure over 
all the ground, then make a hollow 4 or 5 inches deep between each row 
but place the earth close to the centre of the crowns but not directly 
over them. 

This is to make the new roots which the crown produces eack year, 
keep down below the hollow so that in future years they will not be cut 
off when the ridge is made over the crown itself. Keep the hoeing done 
as necessary without filling up the hollow between the rows of crowns. 

In November, 1952, cut fern when ripe and dead, with scythe or hook, 
leaving short stumps to mark the rows. Broadcast farmyard manure or 
compost both between and over the rows of crowns, fork it in about 
4 inches deep and leave all ground level. 

In early March, 1953, broadcast artificial complete manure and 
draw earth from between the rows into a low ridge over the crowns and 
wait for buds to appear, all of which can be cut for 5 or 6 weeks. 

In subsequent years cut for 8 weeks. 


YEARLY CULTIVATION 
In November when fern is cut, I plough the ridges back into centres, 
cultivate the weeds out by harrows, spread farmyard manure and ridge 
up again either by plough or by Planet Jr. ridger. 

In March, I broadcast artificials, harrow them in, and then ridge up 
again. 

In a garden, this, of course, can be done by fork, spade and hoe. 
The idea is to keep all land fresh, clean, light and well aerated and to 
get manures mixed up with all soil, both between and over the rows. 
Keep the sides of ridges clean with hoe or horse-hoe until cutting is 
finished and the fern prevents further cultivation. 

During the cutting period it is not, of course, safe to use a hoe where 
the buds are continually appearing and this must be weeded by hand 
picking. Asparagus is tolerant of small weeds (they are quite beneath 
its notice) and there is no need to keep the small space on top of the 
ridge meticulously clean. 

Cultivation is very simple when the crowns are planted in rows com- 
pared with the all-hand work in the “bed” and the resulting Asparagus 
is infinitely better—always provided that good crowns are planted. 

Asparagus is a perfectly normal plant and asks for no better cultiva- 
tion than do potatoes and cabbage; treat it rationally and it will give of 
its best. 
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In fact, it grows almost equally well everywhere. In California and 
Scotland, in India and Canada, in North Germany and Italy, in 
Devon and Suffolk, South Africa and Kenya, etc., ete. And, if cut when 
green, it is all of the same type, one cannot distinguish Californian from 
Scottish nor French from Dutch, the only exception at present being 
some of my Suffolk strain which is distinguishable from any other, but 
that is solely because it is better “bred” and not at all because it is 
better cultivated. 

The fantastic instructions so often given are undoubtedly caused by 
people who planted poor crowns and then, failing to get good Asparagus 
by good ordinary cultivation blamed the cultivation instead of the poor 
crowns, who were the real culprits. 

Having eyes that saw not, they fell back on imagination and sug- 
gested digging graves. Brickbats, mortar rubble, masses of muck 
buried feet deep and a pickling of salt every year, because rumour said 
it was a “‘sea plant.’’ What ignorant rot; does a Yarmouth fisherman 
need a bloater? Or an Italian, garlic? No. Asparagus crowns are like 
men, the best thrive anywhere (in reason) but the poor ones nowhere. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Pelargonium Coloured Carnations 


K is an interesting History, the evolution of the Pelargonium-flowered 
Carnation. In the year 1920, the late DUKE OF CONNAUGHT sent from 
his villa in the South of France to LORD LAMBOURNE, who was President 
of The Royal Horticultural Society, a collection of French Remontant 
Carnations with distinctive colouring which were intensified towards 
the centre of the flower. He much admired these and thought that 
they could be interblended with the English Carnations to obtain this 
most attractive colouring and unique effect. 

LORD LAMBOURNE paid me the great compliment of sending the 
entire collection to us at Wivelsfield for me to use them in my hybridizing 
work because, as he expressed it, ‘You are the most likely to get results.’ 
All this sort of work is much easier to talk or write about than to carry 
out, because the interblending of two types or strains of a flower is not 
as easy as an artist mixing colours on his palette to obtain the desired 
shading or colour because we are working with the inexorable laws of 
Nature. Moreover you must remember that the French standard of a 
good Carnation is very distinct from the English. \They favour a rough 
unkempt flower with a split calyx similar to the old Malmaison type 
of flower which many people, especially the French, will tell you are 
more artistic and picturesque than the formal, symmetrically compact 
English type with sound calyx and strong stem; again, the habit of 
growth of the English Perpetual Flowering greenhouse type is more 
erect, and also more productive of flowers. In addition to all this we must 
consider the colour difficulty. The yellow and apricot shades were 
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non-existent in the original Remontant varieties, in fact, to-day they 
are not easy to obtain, but the purple, mauve and heliotrope shadings 
are surprisingly good, also the red and pink colourings. 

Some will ask how is this work done. I answer, by pollen, seed and 
with judgment ; these are the principal factors, and after raising hundreds 
of seedlings for many years the first satisfactory variety was raised in 
1926. Its colouring was a rich crimson centre fading to blush at the 
outer edges of the guard petals. This variety, the pioneer, we named 
‘Pelargonium,’ and it is pleasant to reflect that it found favour in every 
civilized country, but especially so in America and the Continent of 
Europe. Then followed ‘Red Pelargonium,’ ‘Purple Peiargonium,’ 
‘Pink Pelargonium’ and ‘Market Pelargonium.’ But it was not until 
1949 that I obtained my ideal in type of flower and growth. The 
varieties had all the old colourings but also wonderful habits of growth 
and large flowers with exquisite combinations of colours on long, strong 
stems (Fig. 70). 

Now I am convinced of this, that in the none too distant future the 
Pelargonium coloured Carnation will be seen in every flower shop 
window wherever choice flowers are sold. Some people with sceptical 
minds may ask why I have devoted nearly three decades of life and 
spent hundreds of pounds in helping to evolve new colourings, and 
will ask, was it worth the effort and expense? My sole reward and 
encouragement, and also my urge to persevere in this endeavour to 
add a new and beautiful range of colourings to the British strain of 
Perpetual Flowering Carnations, was the knowledge that few things in 
life can have a greater or more lasting influence for good than a beautiful 
flower. If this is not so, why are flowers here ? Why are they upon the 
earth at all ? 

Few things in life can give that natural joy and peaceful mind more 
than Carnation blooms, which should embody beauty with fragrance 
and freshness through the keeping qualities of the flower. It is a great 
privilege to be allowed to evolve new Carnations. 

M. C. ALLWOOD, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


A note on the Propagation of Camellia reticulata (wild forms) 
and various Magnolias 


CAMELLIA RETICULATA 


In the summer of 1950 we had the good fortune to receive a quantity 
of cuttings of Camellia reticulata (wild forms) and, contrary to our 
expectations, a very good percentage of rooted plants was obtained. 
Cuttings of C. reticulata were received on July 3, 1950, and inserted 
on the same day. Prior to insertion, the cuttings were freshened in 
water for a period of from two to three hours, as they had been two or 
three days in transit. 

The propagating house at Windsor is a low structure with heated 
frames in the house. The frames are heated with two lines of 4-inch 
pipes and an extra 4-inch line runs round the top of the frame, but 
outside the frame itself. The compost in the frames rests on iron 
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gratings and is approximately 2 feet from the hot-water pipes. These 
iron gratings are very important, as they allow the heat to radiate 
freely and keep the compost at an even temperature, besides allowing 
the compost to drain freely. The compost consists of equal parts of 
loam, peat, leafsoil and silver sand to a depth of approximately 6 inches, 
and this is then topped with 1 inch of washed silver sand (Bedfordshire). 
The whole is well watered before the cuttings are inserted. 

Cuttings are inserted in the sand (not in the compost) merely by 
pushing them in, usually in rows about 2 inches apart. Another good 
watering is given after the cuttings are inserted. The lights are taken 
from the frames each day for a period of one hour, to change the air and 
allow for watering. A very humid atmosphere is maintained at all times, 
both in the house and in the frames, the temperatures being—house 60°— 
75°, frames 75°-80°. When the cuttings start to produce roots, they im- 
mediately reach the compost and the root, instead of forming one long 
taproot as it does in sand, becomes quite fibrous and is then easily 
lifted for potting. 

The batch of C. reticulata was lifted on October 20 and 50 per cent. 
had made quite good roots and were potted into thumb pots. The other 
50 per cent. had made good calluses and were reinserted in the frame. 
The potted plants were returned to the frame and kept in the same tem- 
perature until established, getting only a little more air than the actual 
cuttings. One of each of the varieties was grafted on to seedlings of 
C. reticulata at the same time and, although it was a bit late for grafting, 
most of these have taken. Saddle graftings was the method employed. 

Forms of C. japonica root easily by this method and go per cent. 
rooting can be guaranteed. C. saluenensis, Sasanqua and forms of 
saluenensis X japonica are quite easy, providing the cuttings are taken 
young enough. C. reticulata (wild forms) appear to be much easier to 
root than C. reticulata semi-plena. 


MAGNOLIAS 


The same methods were used for the propagation of Magnolias and 
of these stellata appears to be the easiest to root, with salicifolia and 
Kobus a good second. Among the more tree-like Magnolias, we have 
rooted successfully Dawsoniana, mollicomata, Sargentiana robusta and 
Veitchit. 

Magnolia Watsonii has always been a difficult plant to propagate, 
so a small batch of these were inserted in late June and we now have 
four nicely rooted young plants. It will, of course, layer, but layers 
take from two to three years to root. The evergreen species, M. Delavayi 
and grandiflora, present no difficulties. We have not yet tried M. nitida, 
since the plants are too small for us to obtain material. Cuttings of 
M. salicifolia, rooted in August 1948 and lined out in nursery beds in 
May 1949, are now 2 feet high. 

J. H. FINDLAY. 
Windsor Great Park. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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field of endeavour at present lying fallow for want of care and 
cultivation; and whereas The Royal Horticultural Society if 
properly organized in Canada is the logical body to cultivate and 
nurture this neglected field; and whereas the total membership in 
Canada of The Royal Horticultural Society consists of 87 Fellows, 
a total quite insufficient and out of all proportion to the Kingdom’s 
population of 14 millions; and whereas 48 of the said 87 Fellows 
have expressed their opinion upon the formation of some form of 
Royal Horticultural Society Branch in this country, 91-6 per cent. 
of whom favour such a Group’s inception. 
Now BE IT RESOLVED 

That this Royal Horticultural Society in General Meeting assembled 
doth express itself in favour of the formation and establishment in 
Canada of a Branch of this Society to be known as The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Canadian Institute, and doth empower the 
President and Council to take whatever steps they may deem 
proper to implement such establishment at an early date. 


Proposed by John Pinder-Moss.” 


The PresipENT: Does anyone here present propose that resolution ? 
Well then, it falls to the ground, and we can go on to the presentations. 


The Secretary. The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to 
British Horticulturists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the 
Council consider deserving of special honour at the hands of the 
Society. 

The Prestpent: The first award of the Victoria Medal of Honour is 
to an old friend of many of us, Mr. ANDREW HarLey, and was presented 
to him only a few days before he was on his death bed He was able to 
know that it had been presented to him; he was very grateful for it, and 
it gave him I understand the greatest possible pleasure, but alas, he 
did not live to enjoy the honour. We will send on the medal to his 
brother. 


The next is to Mr. W. J. C. Lawrence, who is on the staff of The 
John Innes Horticultural Institution. 


I have great pleasure, Mr. Lawrence, in presenting this to you; you 
have very well deserved it. Your composts, which have won success all 
along the line, are the outcome of much research work, and we notice 
that when a candidate at any of our examinations is asked ‘‘What is a 
suitable soil for growing this plant in?” and is a little bit ignorant of 
what is a suitable soil, he says “I would grow it in a John Innes’ com- 
post.” (Laughter.) 

Moreover, Mr. Lawrence has devoted himself to research on the 
question of the structure of glass-houses, and when the reports of that 
research are complete, I think they will be of very great advantage both 
to amateurs and professionals. I congratulate you, Sir. 


The Secretary: Mr. A. J. MACSELF. 
The PRESIDENT: For twenty years Mr. Macself has been Editor of 
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Amateur Gardening, and he has given pleasure and instruction to 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country. He has written thirty- 
one gardening books, and is one of those whom we are delighted to 
honour by the gift of our highest award, the Victoria Medal of Honour. 
(Applause.) 

The Secretary: Mr. Guy L. WILson. 


The PresipENT: Mr. Wilson is not as young as he looks. When he 
was a boy his people said “‘Business is the thing for you,” but they were 
always rather frightened of the “Yellow Peril,” as they called it, because 
they knew that from his boyhood he was fascinated by Daffodils; 
and when he had had a certain time in business he gave it up and went 
in entirely for Daffodil growing, and has made the greatest possible 
success out of it. He has been a member of our Narcissus Committee 
for twenty-four years, and he writes in a way that makes everyone who 
reads his works enthusiastic about Daffodils. Mr. Wilson, we thank you 
and congratulate you. (Applause.) 

The Secretary: Associate of Honour Badge—T he Associateship 
of Honour is conferred on persons of British nationality who have 
rendered distinguished service to horticulture in the course of their 
employment. 

Mr. W. V. BisHop. 


The Presipent: Mr. Bishop is sick and we shall have to send the 
insignia to him. Mr. Bishop is connected with horticultural activities 


at Harrogate where he has always run a Show, and he is also the Show 
Secretary of the Northern Horticultural Society. He is very keen on 
horticulture in the North and on the prestige of Harrogate as a horticul- 
tural centre. He has been very successful, and we delight to honour him 
in this way. (Applause.) 

The Secretary: Mr. H. Cocker. 


The PresipENT: Mr. Cocker is unfortunately unable to attend; he is 
the Superintendent of that great garden at Pallanza in Italy. Very few 
people have seen it, but I saw it a few years ago. During the war the 
Government seized it, but it is now in the possession of its former 
owner, Capt. McEacharn, and is a garden which rivals the great 
Arnold Arboretum in the United States, of great size, beautifully 
planted, at Pallanza, on the shores of one of the Italian Lakes. It is a 
wonderful attraction, and Capt. McEacharn and Mr. Cocker are 
always delighted to give of their seeds and cuttings to anyone who wants 
them; we are very grateful to them for these, but chiefly for growing 
such a splendid number of things on that lake shore in Italy. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: Mr. J. S. DaKeErs. 


The PresiDENT: Mr. Dakers has showed many beautiful plants and 
has written a great many books, including one on the modern green- 
house. I am told by the Librarian that there are few books in the 
Library that have been more borrowed, and of which more have never 
been returned (laughter), than Mr. Dakers’ book on glasshouses. That 
shows real enthusiasm. (Applause.) 
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The Secretary: Mr. N. K. Goutp. 


The Presipent: Mr. Gould is one of the best of our men at Wisley. 
He is the Secretary of Floral Committee B, where he has the arduous 
duty, which he performs most successfully, of keeping the Chairman 
straight—I am the Chairman. (Laughter.) Not only that, but he is a 
wonderful photographer. He is also the Secretary of the Rhododendron 
Committee, and he is a botanist who writes charmingly on a number of 
subjects. No one we can think of has a better claim to this Award. 
(Applause.) 


The Secretary: Mr. W. A. KiTcHING. 


The PresipeNt: Mr. Kitching has been Head Gardener of a very 
famous garden at Warter Priory in Yorkshire—I should say he is the 
famous Head Gardener of a famous garden, and during his twenty-seven 
years there the garden has grown in size and beauty. Mr. Kitching was 
first with Lady Nunburnholme and then with Mr. George Vestey, and 
he has had a very fine training, because as I daresay some of you realise 
the finest training for gardeners in the whole world is being a gardener 
in successive private gardens, moving from one to another and then 
settling down as Mr. Kitching has for the last twenty-seven years in 
one garden rather of his own creation. You have to face a lot of crusty 
head gardeners, I know, in going through this preliminary stage, but 
there are no gardeners better grounded than the gardener who has 
studied under English head gardeners at big places. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: Mr. A. PHILLIPs. 


The Presipent: Mr. Phillips has retired from Messrs. Stuart Low 
Co. after fifty-six years, and he has had a wonderful career, because 
Messrs. Stuart Low Co. grow all kinds of plants, indeed every type of 
plant seems to come into their hands. They grow them most success- 
fully, many of them no doubt under you, and we do congratulate you 
Mr. Phillips in awarding you this Badge. 


The PresipENT: The last name on the list is that of the late Mr. 
WILLIAM RicHarDs, who for many years was Head Gardener, or 
Departmental Manager for forty years in Mr. Bulley’s Nursery Garden. 
He commenced at the Temple Show in 1907 and was responsible for 
the majority of the exhibits of his firm at Chelsea and elsewhere. It is 
rather a tragedy, not due in any way or sense to Mr. Richards, about 
Mr. Bulley’s garden; he was a great connoisseur of plants and started a 
nursery garden by getting George Forrest and other keen Chinese 
explorers to send him plants from China, sometimes in conjunction with 
Mr. J. C. Williams of Caerhays and sometimes on his own. He once 
told me he was a subscriber to no less than eight different theological 
Missions in China, which is curious because he said he was an atheist. 
(Laughter.) But these missionaries worked like beavers in collecting 
plants and seeds for Mr. Bulley, and he had at one time one of the most 
interesting collections of plants in the whole country. He was a pioneer, 
he showed the way to others, but most unfortunately the people in that 
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area did not care for rare plants, they liked the old hardy, easily grown 
stuff, and when Mr. Bulley started a nursery on those lines under our 
late friend, it was an enormous success and swept the carpet. He, how- 
ever, gave many of the rare plants from the greenhouses to his friends, 
as it was not a good place for the uncommon plants. That is the history 
of Mr. Bulley’s garden. 


The Secretary: The Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to 
those who have helped in the advancement and improvement of the 
science and practice of horticulture. 


The PrestpEnT : This Award is made to our old friend Mr. W. E. Tu. 
INGWERSEN, for his services to horticulture, and in particular for his 
contributions to the knowledge of Alpine plants. No one knows more 
about Alpine plants than Mr. Ingwersen, or imparts it more willingly 
to others than he does. Some day we hope his book will be complete. 
He has been writing notes about each of the Alpine genera separately; 
I read them with great avidity, and long for the time when I can bind 
them up in one volume. I do congratulate you, Mr. Ingwersen, I hope 
you may live long to enjoy your gold medal and complete your work. 
(Applause.) 


The Secretary: Mr. AMos Perry—Gold Medal for his services to 
horticulture and in particular for his work in connection with the genus 
Hemerocallis, ferns, aquatics and other hardy plants. 


The Prestpent: Mr. Perry is an old friend of ours. You all know 
about his great Shows of aquatic plants at the Fortnightly Shows and 
at Chelsea, and I was very perturbed a year or two ago on coming into 
the Hall here to see six men carrying Mr. Perry out with blood-stained 
bandages and a bound-up hand. I asked what had happened and was 
told he had fallen on the stairs. Fortunately Mr. Perry was always 
striving in his work upwards, better plants, better Shows, and was 
clever enough to fall upstairs and not downstairs (laughter) and that is 
what saved him. We thank him for all he has done, especially for his 
work in the breeding of new forms of Hemerocallis, or day Lilies. 
(Applause.) 


The Secretary : The A. J. Waley Medal—Awarded to a profes- 
sional gardener who has helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons. 


Mr. F. C. MICHAEL. 


The PRESIDENT: This is awarded once every year and has been 
given this year to Mr. Michael, Head Gardener at Caerhays. I am not 
quite sure whether Mr. Michael has learned to turn his tongue to 
‘Metasequoia glyptostroboides. I am quite sure that if he grows it it will 
be bigger than any other Metasequoia inthe country. He knows every 
plant on the Estate, and they take some knowing, even if he does not 
know the botanical names of every one, and we have great pleasure in 
awarding this Waley Medal to one of those grand old gardeners. 
(Applause.) 
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The Secretary: The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best 
exhibit shown to the Society during the year. 


The PresipeNT: This Medal has been awarded to Mr. Wyatt and 
Mr. Fercuson-Lees of Tilgate, Crawley, for an exhibit of conifers 
shown on August 29. You will, most of you remember that exhibit, a 
most wonderful set of cones and various coniferous plants, including a 
number of very rare ones. I especially remember one, Abies venusta, 
that had a lot of long hairs all over its cone. The cones only appear 
right at the top of the tree. They climbed that tree, and by permission 
were able to cut down one or two overcrowded trees of other species, 
and they made a really first-class collection. Two outstanding conifer 
exhibits have been shown within my memory one was this one and the 
other was Lord Headfort’s a few years ago. I have great pleasure in 
awarding you both the Medal. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best 
exhibit of plants and/or flowers shown by an amateur during the year 
in the Society’s Halls. 


To Sir Gries Loner, Bt., for an exhibit of Camellias and Magnolias 
shown on April 4. 


The PresiDENT: It was a most beautiful exhibit; it must have gone 
to Sir Giles’ heart to cut all those Magnolias. They were admirably 
chosen, admirably displayed, and it was a great sight to see Sir Giles 
and Lady Loder working late the night before arranging these great 
trusses in the best possible way. We are very greatful to you, and I have 
great pleasure in handing you this medal. What belongs to the husband 
also belongs to the wife, so they will not have to quarrel. (Applause.) 


The Secretary : The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for a 
group of plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence 
in cultivation. 

To Messrs. BLACKMORE and LANGDON for an exhibit of Polyanthuses 
shown on May 2. 


The Presipent: Mr. Langdon, we very much admired your wonder- 
ful group of Polyanthuses. In a way it is a very lowly and humble plant 
which appears in cottage gardens, but you have raised it above itself and 
made it a better plant grown in a most distinguished way. We must not 
let these old plants deteriorate or go out of cultivation, and it is good 
that someone has taken them up and brought them up to a higher 
standard. I congratulate you. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the 
best new Cypripedium shown to the Society during the year. 

To Messrs. Stuart Low Co. for Cypripedium ‘Vigilant’ shown on 
February 14. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Low, that was a magnificent Cypripedium. I 
know a little bit about Cypripediums, I have grown a few of a different 
type, and none has deserved this award more than the one you have 
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shown You have done great things in the hybridization of Orchids, 
and you were good enough to bring them up to the Hall in order that 
we might admire them I have great pleasure in awarding you this 
medal. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor 
of the best new Greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society 
during the year. 

To Mr. R, F. W. Cartwricut for Pelargonium ‘Elizabeth Cart- 
wright’ shown on September 12. 


The PresipENT: I know there are some people who do not like 
Geraniums just as they do not like dogs, or other people do not like cats. 
On the other hand, the Geranium is a fine hardy plant, | grow as many 
as I can myself; it goes on blooming all the summer, and we thought 
this particular one ‘Elizabeth Cartwright,’ was a distinct break and a 
most wonderful thing which well deserved the Sander Medal. Would 
you please tell Mr. Cartwright this, Mrs. Cartwright. (Applause.) 


The Secretary: The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded, 
with the view of encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden 
origin, to the raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, 
and of which at least one parent is a species. 

To Mr. G. H. JoHNstone for Rhododendron “Trewithen Orange’ 
shown on April 4. 

The PresipeNT: We are very sorry to learn that our friend, Mr. 
George Johnstone was unable to come to-day. He is indisposed, but 
Mrs. Johnstone is here and will take the medal. The “T'rewithen Orange’ 
was quite a new break in Rhododendrons, a strange, orange colour, a 
tubular waxy flower, something in quite a new line, and it required a 
skilled hybridizer to produce it. Mr. Johnstone has been hybridizing 
both Rhododendrons and Daffodils for a great many years, but I think 
never has he raised a finer Rhododendron than this. It very well 
deserved the First-class Certificate which it got, and this Award. 
(Applause.) 


The Secretary: The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded 
for the best exhibit of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 


To the Hon. Mrs. Georce Lane for an exhibit on August 29. 


The Prestipent: Mrs. George Lane is unfortunately away, but her 
gardener, Mr. H. C. Stanton, is here, and he probably had a good deal 
to do with these vegetables, both in growing them and putting them up. 
He will perhaps take this Cup to Mrs. Lane and tell her how sincerely 
we congratulate her. I wish she had heard all the nice things that were 
said about her exhibit both when it was shown, and when we had to 
adjudicate for the award of this Cup, she would I am sure have been 
very pleased indeed. Will you take Mrs. Lane our most hearty con- 
gratulations ? (Applause.) 


Mr. C. H. Curtis: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my 
privilege and also my pleasure to propose a Vote of Thanks to our 
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President, not only for presiding to-day, but for acting as President of 
the Society during another year. We are always delighted to have him 
presiding at the Annual Meeting. We delight in his humour, as a matter 
of fact our Annual Meeting has become a real Horticultural entertain- 
ment (laughter) and I would not be at all surprised to hear that Mr. 
Bowes-Lyon had been made liable for Entertainment Tax. 

There is a very old story with regard to the Society—it is before my 
time even—it goes back to the South Kensington days, when the Com- 
mittee men who came up were all entertained to lunch every time. 
Then they disagreed, they thought the lunch provided for them was 
not good enough, so the Council of that time decided not to give the 
lunch, but to give them the monetary equivalent. Evidently something 
went wrong in that direction, because finally the Council dropped the 
whole thing. Remembering that we are all living on short rations 
nowadays, and as Mr. Bowes-Lyon has such a wonderful surplus at 
the Bank, I think he might consider this matter again. (Laughter.) 

I have much pleasure in moving the Vote of ‘Thanks and will ask 
Mr. Jackman to second it. 


Mr. JackMAN: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. The 
large attendance at our Annual Meeting is largely due to the fascinating, 
informative and humorous speech of our Chairman. 


(Motion put and carried with acclamation.) 


The PresipENT: That Vote of Thanks gained very much from the 
kind words addressed to you by Mr. Curtis and Mr. Jackman. Mr. 
Curtis is an old horticulturist, his name was a famous word in horti- 
culture almost before I started, and he has done wonders to help us, to 
educate us, and to amuse us. I need hardly say the Vote of Thanks 
gained very much more from the hearty and unanimous way in which 
you all have been good enough to support it. 

That, Ladies and Gentlemen, concludes the business of the meeting, 
and I thank you for your attendance. 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 24, 1950 
ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair 
and nine other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


Silver Banksian Medai 


To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. The Stuart Low Co., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
Award of Merit 
To Cymbidium ‘Early Bird’ var. ‘Pacific’ (votes 8 for, o against), from Messrs. Sanders 
(St. Albans), Ltd., St. Albans. 
~ — ‘Red Friar’ (votes 8 for, o against), from Messrs. Black & Flory, Ltd., 
ough. 
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JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Iris, Lady Lawrence, V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 
Award Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Selargo sp. (subject to naming) as a hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House, 
from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm, Gravetye Estate, nr. East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


Other Exhibit 
Cyclamen cilicum var., from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Green Street Green, Farn- 
borough, Kent. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1950 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr . E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 

Fascicularia.—Specimens of a Fascicularia (family Bromeliaceae) grown in woodland 
at Logan, Wigtown, Scotland, which had some features of F. pitcairniifolia and some of 
F. bicolor, were provisionally identified as belonging to the latter. ‘The dense many- 
flowered inflorescence of pale blue flowers sits in a rosette of radiating stiff com- 
paratively narrow leaves shortly spinose along the margin and up to 2 ft. long, most of 
them crimson for the lower eighth to three-quarters of their length but their tips green. 
The leaves of non-flowering shoots are almost erect, dark green above, greenish be- 
neath. The Chairman pointed out that, as the inflorescence begins to develop, the 
lower part of the leaves becomes red and this coloured area increases up to flowering 
time, so that the whole plant functions as a single flower; after the flowers have faded 
the leaves become green again. 

Dahlia species.—The Director of The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
showed specimens of a Dahlia with bipinnate leaves and magenta flowers about 2 in. 
across, which had been raised from Mexican seed. The plant had reached a height of 
10 ft. and was woody at base. [It has now been provisionally identified at Kew as 
D. pinnata.)} 

Other Plants from Wisley—The Director also showed specimens of a Casuarina, 
probably C. equisetifolia, with red female flowers and of a variegated form of Euonymus 
Fortunet illustrating the great variation in size and colouring of the leaves on one bush. 
A Sorbus, grown as ‘Rock No. 23657’ at Wisley, was referred to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, for identification; it was noteworthy for its yellowish fruits about ;°; in. 
in diameter ; the leaves, now coloured buff and red, had eight pairs of leaflets. 


Walnuts—Mr. C. H. Hooper showed some Walnuts, bigger than those of the 
commonly grown English varieties, which had been raised from French seed planted 
about fifteen years ago. 


Zebrina species.—Flowers had now been produced on the red-leaved plant grown as 
Tradescantia purpurea and exhibited at the Meeting of November 7, 1950. Mr. W. T. 
Stearn showed specimens in alcohol and pointed out that as the corolla had a distinct 
tube the plant was not a true Tradescantia but a Zebrina, probably Z. Purpusii ; the 
anthers had a very wide connective. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

To Apple “Merton Prolific,’ as a dessert variety for keeping until February (votes 

12 for, o against), from the National Fruit Trials, Wisley. 

Other Exhibits 

Group of Apples from Lieut.-Colonel The O’Donovan, Gold Mead, Lymington, Mants. 

Apple Seedling No. 2, from G. Gordon, Esq., 42 Church Lane, Girton, Cambridge. 

Seedling,’ from C. Hartland, Esq., The Terrace, Iron Bridge, 
pshire. 

Apple from H. F. Clark, Esq., Druim, Salcombe Hill Road, Sidmouth, Devon. 

Apple Seedling No. 2, from J. E. Jackson, Esq., 67 Beech Road, Harrogate, Yorks. 

Apple ‘Lane’s Victor,’ from S. S. Lane, Esq., Sunnyside, Boars Hill, near Oxford. 

Apple Seedling from F. Coney, Esq., 61 Victoria Road, Farnborough, Hants. 

Apple ‘Crimson Superb,’ from J. Anderson, Esq., School House, Hutton Cranswick, 

Driffield, Yorks. 

faa Seedling from Dr. G. Britten Gill, Holmdale, Tipton St. John, Sidmouth, 


n. 
Apple Seedling from F. W. H. Smith, Esq., Farm Cottage, Greatham, Liss, Hants. 
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FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and sixteen 
other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Cascade and Charm 
Chrysanthemums. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Steven Bailey, Sway, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To the Borough of Malden and Coombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Mr. P. R. Underwood, Colchester, for an exhibit of Carnations packed for market. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Miss E. Erens, Heemstede, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Mr. Th. C. Nieuwenhuizen, Aalsmeer, for an exhibit of Carnations. 


Flora Medal 
To Elizabeth, Countess of Bandon, Reading, for an exhibit of dried flowers and foliage. 
To Messrs. E. J. Horton & Son, Dunstable, for an exhibit of Cyclamens. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. The Orpington” Nurseries, Co., Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of 
Chrysanthemums. 


Cultural Commendation 
"Fo Mr. R. J. Morton, Sunbury-on-Thames, for an exhibit of Carnations grown in 


Other Exhibit 
Chrysanthemum ‘Old Rose Loveliness,’ exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Maher, Ltd., 


Hampton. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Mr. E. A. Bow zs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and nineteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son, Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of flowering and berried 
shrubs. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of berried and 


foliage shrubs. 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Conifers and other shrubs. 


Award of Merit 
To Sorbus sp. Rock 23657? as a hardy, ornamental-fruiting tree (votes unanimous, 
subject to naming), from the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 


Other Exhibits 

Fascicularia sp., exhibited by R. Olaf Hambro, Esq., Logan House, Port Logan, 
Scotland. 

Clipped box and bay trees, exhibited by the Kew Topiary Nursery Co., Ltd., Rich- 
mond. 


Gentians, exhibited by Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, 
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ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Wi1son, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 


and nine other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


First Class Certificate 
To Brassolaeliocattleya ‘Normans Bay’ var. ‘Hercules’ (votes 8 for, o against), from 
Messrs. Stuart Low Co., Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


Award of Merit 
To Odontioda ‘Cetoinette’ (votes 8 for, o against), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., 
Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
To Odontioda ‘Gerargia’ (votes 8 for, o against), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., 
Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
To Sophrolaeliocattleya ‘Imperator’ Stonehurst variety (votes 9 for, o against), from 
R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Sussex. 


JOINT PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATION COMMITTEE—Mr. G. 


Monro, V.M.H.., in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 


The Committee expressed a desire to see the following varieties again: 

Seedlings ‘K.2.D.’, ‘ J.12.1.’, ‘J.4.H.’, all shown by Messrs. Allwood Bros, Ltd., Wivels- 
field Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

‘Kobenhaven,’ shown by Mr. Svend Bruun, Jun., Nellikegartner, Avedore, Pr. Glos- 
trup, Denmark. 

‘Valerie Sparks,’ shown by Mr. A. G. Sparks, Smugglers Farm, Ltd., West End 
Nurseries, Angmering, Sussex. 

‘Seedling,’ shown by F. Hicks, Esq., Danesmead, Golden Hill, Hordle, Hants. 


Other Exhibits 


‘Michael Shane Camlin,’ shown by Mr. Ernest Camlin, Kingsden Park Nursery, 
Kensington Gardens, Knock, Belfast, N. Ireland. 
‘Seedling,’ shown by R. B. Greenwood, Esq., 131 Great Whyte, Ramsey, Hunts. 


DECEMBER 5, 1950 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Prof. F. E. Weiss, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
(acting Chairman) in the Chair, and seven other members present. 


Titanotrichum Oldhamii—Mr. W. G. MacKenzie exhibited a specimen of Titano- 
trichum Oldhamii which was of special interest in that, instead of normal flowers, long 
slender whip-like structures with numerous rudimentary flowers had arisen from the 
axils of some of the leaves. These branches had been known to occur on wild plants 
but — stated in Bot. Mag. n.s.t. 78 (1949) not to have been observed on cultivated 
material. 


Thalictrum species—Mr. W. 'T. Stearn exhibited specimens of species of Thalictrum 
illustrating his opinion that the nomenclature of the genus is somewhat confused. 


Scented Cyclamen.—Messrs. Frampton Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex exhibited about 20 
plants of the large-flowered Florists’ Cyclamen (Cyclamen persicum cultivars) with a wide 
range of colour from white and pink to deep red. In the mass they had a very pleasant 
and evident scent. Examination of the individual plants revealed that some were almost 
scentless, others quite fragrant. A few members of the Committee found the scent of 
the whole scarcely perceptible, to most it was very noticeable. These plants had been 
obtained by selection and inter-breeding of a few scented plants which had been 
noticed some years ago in the ‘St. George’s Strain.’ A study of the history of the 
Florists’ Cyclamen has shown that increase in the size of the flower has been generally 
accompanied by a decline and disappearance of the fragrance which characterizes the 
small-flowered wild C. persicum. 


Abnormal Cyclamen.—Mr. R. F. Hills of Bebington, Cheshire sent for examination an 
abnormal flower of the red Florists’ Cyclamen, with two of the sepals red and petal-like 
and a much reduced short-stalked cordate leaf at the tip of the peduncle immediately 
below the flower. Comment was made on the large number of such abnormalities 
which these cultivated Cyclamens produced. 


Abnormal Lupin.—Miss M. W. Rogers of St. Agnes, Cornwall sent an inflorescence of a 
Russell Lupin which after maturing seed-pods had produced at its tip a crown of 
numerous small leaves. This renewal of growth is not uncommon in Lupins; one 
member of the Committee said that he had seen similar sprouting inflorescences on a 
plant at Kew that very day. 
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CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7Lins. ; 
Eaves 6ft. 0 ins. Width: 
7ft. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erection 
booklet. To prevent 
damage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round. 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


ONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


BRAINTREE 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD 


RUSTLESS 


ESSEX 
LEICESTER 


ror GROWTH 
POTASH Fon HEALTH 
PHOSPHATE ror FRUITING 


Liquinure can be 
applied with the 
new Automatic 
Diluter for direct 
connection with 
your garden hose 
10/6, Rose 3/-, 
2.Nozzles 4/6, Ex- 
tension Lance 3/-, 
Complete Outfit 
21/-. 


LIQUINURE SALES, 
Borehamwood, 
Herts. 


Liquinure is sold everywhere in 3/- bottles 
(making 128 gallons of solution). Also in 1/6 
bottles. 10/6 containers delivered carriage paid. 
128 pp. fully illustrated book ‘* Liquid Manure 
Gardening ’’ 1/= post free from 


For Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers 


LIQUINURE 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Liquinure is the 
properly balanced 
liquid manure 
containing the 
essentials for 
successful fruit 
growing, including 
29% Potash, 
Phosphate and 
Nitrogen. Use the 
modern ‘‘Feed 
as you water” 
method, supplying 
nutriment pre- 
cisely as and when 
required, and get 
proper control of 
the fruiting of your 
crops. 


ALSO ALUMINIUM SECT 
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CAMELLIAS 


sultable either for outside planta- 
tions or unheated greenhouse. 


CARNATIONS 


for flowers at every season of the year. 


Also available the fragrant Gardenias, 
Boronias, Hippeastrum (Giant Amaryllis 
Lily) and large collection of Greenhouse 
and hardy Shrubs, Grape Vines, Figs, 
Oranges (named grafted). 


STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, 
ENFIELD 


Also at Marshmoor Nursery, Hatfield, 

Herts.—A large collection of Orchids 

are grown at the Orchid Nursery, 
Jarvisbrook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Apply without delay for our Spring 
List of 
Bedding Plants, 


Herbaceous and Rock 


Plants, 
Herbs and Seeds 


WILLIAM LORD 
(Leeds) Ltd. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES 


WETHERBY ROAD 


BARDSEY 
NEAR LEEDS 


PLANTS RARE, BEAUTIFUL 
and HARDY 


Haberlea rhodopensis. From steep, shady 
slopes of Balkan Mts., resembles miniature 
Gloxinia, easily grown, perfectly hardy. Grand 
specimens. each 2/-, 22/- 

The ap Garden We offer a 

Ericas for 
flowering, i for our 
selection, carriage paid cash with order. 


Armeria “Ardenholme Hybrid.” Dwarf 
habit, hard dark green foliage, flowers of 
glowing crimson. Even in these hard times 
everyone that sees this ar beautiful plant 
in bloom will desire to possess it. 4 ins. 

each doz. 


Sol “Lesden.” Of all Golden Rods raised 
by the late Mr. Harold Walkden this is the most 
and unique. Sum 
long ins. 


Orders value 40/- carriage paid. Under 

that amount please add 2/— for carriage 

and ing. Send 6d. stamps for “Our 
Book of Plants,” 9% pages 


Manager, 7 Stocklands Estate 
BEWDLEY, WORCS. 


MURFUME 


AZOBENZENE 


SMOKES 


for GREENHOUSE 


RED 
SPIDER 


CONTROL— 


— CONTROLS THE ADULT 
— DESTROYS THE EGG 
MURFUME AZOBENZENE SMOKES 
are supplied in 3 sizes: 
Canisters to fumigate 4,000 cu. ft. 
Midgets to fumigate 1,200 cu. ft. 
Cones to fumigate 500 cu. ft. 
From your local Nurseryman, Seedsman, etc. 


THe 


CHEMICAR COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTS. 
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Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
YSANTHEMUMS & G TREES 
PLANTS. FLOWERS and Border Plants 


AND SHRUBS, R 


RYDER & SON (1920) LTD. (Dept. RJ.) ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


‘Phone: FRANT 47 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The “IDEAL” 


Greenhouse 


Constructed of imported 
Hardwood, in 6 complete 
sections, including the 


roof; staging down both 


sides; glass 24 oz. cut to 


‘Size 8 ft. long x 6 ft. wide size. 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue No. 34 Free on Application 
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“ THE MANEY ” “4 
One-pint sprayer, with contin- 
uous action. ight to handle. 
Easy to use. Two nozzles. 
For spraying plants 
also roses. Skilfully made, in 
brass and copper. 


PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 
Four Oaks “‘ Kent” Pneu- 
matic Knapsack Sprayer 
(for spraying strongest 


“Thank you for so 
promptly sending me 
such a splendid spray- 
machine, at so 
reasonable a price.” 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. 

Manufacturers & Exporters of Spraying Machines 
since 1895 


FOR ONLY 


£28 


Here at most reasonable cost is the 
answer to the grass cutting problems 
of the smallholder, the poultry farmer 
and fruit grower. The new 18” Roto- 
scythe County Model is specially de- 
signed and built for use on uneven 
ground. Built on the unique Roto- 
scythe principle the high speed cutters 
driven by a powerful motor slice 
through the grass edgewise, like a 
scythe. The County Rotoscythe is 
compact, substantial and easy to 
operate. Lawn mowers also available. 


Agents everywhere. Write now for full details to:— 


POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED Mie 


BATH ROAD WEST * SLOUGH « BUCKS 
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Gardens 
Tennis Courts 
Bowling Greens 


etc 


PLANNED AND 
PREPARED BY 
SPECIALISTS 


Write for details 
MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: ABBEY 1774-5 ’Grams: ‘‘Landscape, Sowest, London.” 


sweeps the board! 


During the past season Wheatcroft’s new 
Roses have been acclaimed by the award of 
9 GOLD MEDALS 
of the National Rose Society. 
10 CERTIFICATES of MERIT 
of the National Rose Society. 
10 AWARDS of MERIT, 
Royal Horticultural Society. 
10 AWARDS of MERIT, 
Royal Show, Oxford. 
By thus securing an all-time record number 
of the most coveted awards available, we 
have shown once again the sheer quality of 
Wheatcroft Roses and the magnificence of 
our glorious new sorts—which will improve 
every garden, 


SEND FOR COLOUR CATALOGUE 


Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 
TAS/WH.17 
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NATURAL & WONDERFUL FERTILISERS 
OF LASTING BENEFIT TO THE SOIL 


Blood scientifically balanced, 
every grain pure organic plant food. 
Clean and economical in use. 


Carton: 7 Ibs., 3/9 


Bags: 
14 Ibs., 7/-; 28 Ibs., 12/6 
56 Ibs., 23/-; 1 cwt., 40/- 


Lobin 


REGO. 


Soluble dried blood 
for liquid manure. 
Packets 6d. and 1/- 
Bags 2/6 and 4/6 


Sole Manufacturers : 
MIDLAND CATTLE PRODUCTS LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 5 


S. C. F. 


DOUBLE-SPAN 


GROWERS FRAME 


(New Type) 


The Frame you MUST have 

* Rigid—Strong—Light—Portable. 

* Ensures Maximum Light and Easy 
Ventilation. 

* Sliding Glass Top and Sides. 

* No Clips, Screws, Bolts or Nuts. 

* Will help you to get produce to mar- 
ket IN TIME TO GET THE BEST 
PRICES. 

Soundly built of } in. thick welded steel to ensure 
long and satisfactory service. 
Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. 6in.: £6 19 0. 
Complete with Glass and Metal Ends, 
with glass to shape. 

Carr. Paid Engiand and Wales only. 

Send for fully descriptive leaflet to : 


POULTMURE LIMITED 


Dept. R.H.5 College Rd., Harrow, Middlesex 


Newand Old 


NovELtTy is the spice of life 
but our philosophy is to take 
the best of the old and com- 
bine it with the best of the new. 
If the quality fails to attain to 
our standard we then discard 
both old and new. Also we 
believe in diversity, the true 
spice of gardening, for past, 
present and future yield their 
spoils and the choice of material 
increases with the years. The 
fruits of this selection are found 
in our Planters Handbook, sent 
to you on request. 


Woking 


OKING 
ROAD, 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 
NURSERIES), LTD., 30, EGLE 
WOKING, SURREY 
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HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Annual 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


Burkwood & Skipwith 
Ltd. 


Raisers of many Beautiful Shrubs 


INVITE YOU TO VISIT 
THEIR NURSERIES 


AT PARK ROAD, KINGSTON 


TO INSPECT THEIR STOCKS 
OF TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


No. 71 Buses, between Richmond and 
Kingston, pass our gates every 
quarter of an hour 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


THE FINISHING TOUCH TO A 
LOVELY GARDEN 
This garden Furniture is Designed and 
made in our own workshops. Country 
Craftsmen, working with Traditional skill, 
produce many other styles of Seats and 
Tables in Heavy English Hardwoods, and 
all are made to stand outside indefinitely. 
W. STANMORE, 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WATLINGTON, 
OXON. 
Telephone :—Watlington 77 


A Robust Folding 
Chair which is Far 


FOR SALE 


CURTIS’S 
BOTANICAL 
MAGAZINE 


Volumes 1-92 


with thousands of beautiful coloured 
plates 


£500 


OR WE WILL PURCHASE 
VOLUMES 93-160 


High prices paid for complete 

libraries and smaller collections 

of colour plate books on Botany 
and Horticulture 


Sets and runs of periodicals also purchased 


THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
SUPPLY SERVICE 


5 FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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TENNIS COURTS 


SPORTS GROUNDS 

GRASSPHALTE BOWLING GREENS 

HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX Tel.: MOLESEY 5167 and 3799 
FOR THIRTY YEARS THE LEADING CONTRACTORS. 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural Soc 
Gardens at Wisley. 


Firs 

Once installed, requires no further Timber houses also supplied. 

ee. —— troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
etains appearance always without paint 

or other protection. Send now for full details. ae 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 

oy Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 


Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 
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OR HAZEL TEAK WOVEN WOOD 
WATTLES. NOT CREOSOTED 

CHAIN LINK TENNIS OR DEAL CRE’S’T'D, 

COURT SURROUNDS. ALSO “SUPERLAP.” 


FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Southdown Works, LEWES, 
TEL: 1640. (2lines) EST: 1922 


TERILIZED SOIL 


AND COMPOSTS 
To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 
Smail’s Garden Shop 


Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
Gladioli, Begonias, etc. 
Perennial Plants * Bedding Plants 
Carnations * Vegetable Plants 
Fertilisers, Insecticides and Garden 
Sundries 
W. SMAIL, THe GarDEN SHOP, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 
A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 
MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
TEL.: HARPENDEN 3427 


Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 
In addition to an unequalled selection in this 
valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 
of the best types of Sandy herbaceous and rock 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


CYMBIDIUMS 
The Orchid of the Future 
Fine unflowered plants in 34/4 pots 


Cymbidium Albatross x Pauwelsii Fine 
Nancy Harte x Coningsbyanum 
“*Brockhurst Var.” 
Coningsbyanum “ Brockhurst Var.” 
x Ruskin—all offered at 25/- each. 
Collection of 4 plants for 95/-; 6 plants for £7 
The above crosses have been made with a view to 
early flowering. 
Also fine young seedlings of above in 2} pots 
at 65/- dozen. Carriage Paid C.W.O. 


BURNHAM NURSERIES (Orchid Specialists), 
KINGSTEIGNTON, Nr. NEWTON ABBOT, 
SOUTH DEVON. 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


NEW Michaelmas Daisies. 
Six for 12/6 post paid. 
Harringtons Pink ; Peace, rosy mauve ; 
Prosperity, pink ; Plenty, blue, all 34 ft.; 


Chieftain, powder blue, 2} ft; Audrey, 
lavender, 2 ft. 


ae Bristol Fairy double white 
3/6 and the pink counterpart Flamingo 
4/6. Lavatera (Malva) Olbia rosea, pink 
flowers June to Oct., pot grown 2/6 each. 
Bunyard’s Famous Irises. 
New List ready in May, free. 


G. BUNYARD & CO. LTD., MAIDSTONE. 


ACME: LABELS 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


AS USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS 
AT WISLEY, 
N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCILS 
NOTICE D COMMEMORATION 
ALSO PLATES. ANY SIZE, ANY WORDING 
Price List from 
OHN PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTD., 


, CROWN BUILDINGS, — TREET, 
LONDON, S.E.5 
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OIL FUEL 


is now available for 
Central. Heating 


It is of uniform quality and leaves no ashes 
and no dirt. Burner is fully automatic and 
requires no attendance. 


Qur Enginters will advise without obligation 
HOPE’S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 


Just to remind you. ee 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 
Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 
<eckeoneel there is nothing QUITE like regular 


Feeding with 
The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 


Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in ‘‘ Balanced "’ Soluble Form! 
Economical - Safe - Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d. pkts., 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed ail your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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every suis cuaran-] the GREATEST NAME 
fLowerine size| in, DUTCH BULBS! 


NOVELTY GLADIOLI 


RAVELL, a dark blue novelty of recent introduction, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 

YELLOW HERALD, a deep golden yellow throughout, doz. 5/-, 50 20/-. 

expanded florets of peach-blossom and golden yellow shading, 
oz. |-. 

KARDINAL DE JONG, a most distinct dark violet novelty, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

LOUIS MAYER, an outstanding orange-salmon, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 

DR. FLEMING, a beautiful cattleya pink, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 


COLLECTION 
consisting of above six novelties in. Gladioli, all separately packed and labelled. 


| bulb of each, 6 in atl 4/6| 6 bulbs of each, 36 in an 20/— 


GENERAL EISENHOWER, a very large hydrangea pink, doz. 5/-, 50 20/-. 
MEMORIAL DAY, a striking reddish enta, doz, 7/6, 50 30/-. 
VINCENT AURIOL, poppy red with yellow blotches, doz. 5/6, 50 20/-. 
KARDINAL SPELLMAN, light violet purple, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

AGNITA, a most beautiful scarlet, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

TIVOLI, soft pastel rose, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 


COLLECTION 
consisting of above six novelties in Gladioli, all separately packed and labelled. 
| bulb of each, 6 in all 4- 6 bulbs of each, 36 in all 17/6 


PARKER’S DELIGHTFUL MIXTURE OF 
NOVELTIES GLADIOLI 


Containing the most beautiful and fascinating varieties. Recommended for planting in 
beds and large groups, where this mixture will give a brilliant effect. 


23/=, ol 1/6, 0022/6, 2055/-, 200/-. 


; All goods are offered carr. paid home, cash 
with order or C.0.D, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cultural directions free with every order. 
OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATED 
The Dutch Bulb Specialist CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


(27), OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 16 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester. 
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